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Our Founder’s Foresight 
By C. H. Cottis Baker* 


O NE FINE MORNING in May, fifty-three years ago, Lord Salisbury, 
coming down to breakfast, opened and read the first copy of 
the London Daily Mail. Outside in Hatfield Park cuckoos were call- 
ing, fit to break one’s heart. But when a sparrow on the window sill 
reported what the Marquis was about, they held their breath. He 
laid the paper down—the story goes—and murmured into his massive 
beard, “For office boys, by office boys.” The cuckoos let out their 
breath, winked at the sparrow, and resumed their song. 

It is an uncomfortable truth that, compared with the popular press 
of today, that first copy of a half-penny newspaper, published for 
the common person, now seems as if it had been intended, if not 
quite for the Research Staff of the Huntington Library, at least for 
thoughtful, educated people with sober taste, intelligence, and the 
heritage of leisure. So much has democracy effected in the fifty years 
in which education has been organized as never before and the stand- 
ard of living raised immeasurably. So much have the canons of popu- 
lar taste been lowered; and so strongly has vulgarity prevailed. We 
cannot estimate how difficult it will be, nor how long it will take, to 
recover. We may not be at the bottom yet; and never has so exten- 
sive a mass of active uneducated taste been known in history. 

“Does Democracy tend to lower the standard of culture?” has 


*An address delivered at the Huntington Library on Founder’s Day, February 28, 
1949. 
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been idly debated. The very essence of culture is educated taste, the 
ability to distinguish between fine quality and trash, and a conduct 
of life ruled by that discrimination. But while for their very liveli- 
hood the press, the advertisers, the movies and radio (which share the 
largest part in forming public taste) must appeal to the greatest num- 
ber of people, the chances of pegging culture at a higher standard 
than theirs are thin. 

Modern democracy was born in an unpropitious time; it is grow- 
ing up under the shadow of two wars in an atmosphere of material- 
ism and cynical indifference. It is intoxicated by a florid press and 
the sensationalism of the radio and screen, and distracted by the ease 
and swiftness of travel. All their lives the students of today—the 
teachers and scholars of tomorrow—will have to battle with the re- 
sults of their childhood’s environment. For their most receptive years 
are influenced by organized insincerity and vulgarity. Applied sci- 
ence has ensured that millions can be assailed thus, all around the 
clock. If in his nursery the child absorbed ideals of gentleness and 
goodness, they will stand little chance against the continuous assaults 
of news reporters who make, if not a joke, at any rate a casual story 
of hideous things, and an exhibition of human grief—“‘photo on p. 5.” 
Youth’s greatest need is time to himself for reading and examination, 
and leisure for exchanging thought. But how can he find the time 
when, fresh from a Roman triumph, Tyrone Power is calling? 

And when the child reaches the age for scholarship that should 
kindle richer thought, the time when he should begin putting out 
enduring work, is he much better off? Never in all history have so 
many theses, clogged with footnotes, rolled off the presses; so many 
factual studies and psychoanalytical theories appeared; so many 
bones, as Frank Dobie warned us, been transferred from one grave- 
yard to another. Of all this how much will endure as beacons mark- 
ing a summit gained in the advance of thought and spirit, or merely 
as fine prose, 1 would not know. It is too bad, but we’ve no time for 


things like that today. The car is at the door; the plane leaves in half. 


an hour for Chicago, Wichita, or Berkeley, and in that plane—if we 
have time—we must rattle off our lecture for tonight. So, lacking 
always leisure for recreation of thought and renewal of inspiration, 
most of us carry on; emitting what is about as informative as a sales 
catalogue and as costive as an eighteenth-century curate’s sermon. 
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In these last fifty years much scientific and mechanical progress 
has been made; the standard of living has risen notably; medicine, 
locomotion, and physical comfort have taken long strides, and the 
vulgarization of our democratic world has leaped and bounded won- 
derfully. Here we may discern the vicious circle in a classic opera- 
tion. The box office ordains that the tone of the popular press, the 
movies, and radio should be tuned to the intelligence and taste of the 
majority, and opportunity enforces that the majority’s judgment and 
standard of manners shall be mainly formed by that powerful Trin- 
ity. For the breaking of this vicious circle it seems that we shall have 
to wait for that golden age, of which Arthur Legge’s “Cavalier” 
dreamed, in which “everyone [and that, I take it, includes reporters, 
officeboys, announcers, Etonians and movie directors] is a gentle- 
man, or gentlewoman, in culture and in spirit; wise and magnani- 
mous, brave and beautiful, with the finest manners, the loftiest ideals, 
the noblest pride.” 

Only universal education that places those qualities of the spirit 
first will bring about that golden age. Our Founder’s foresight made 
such true education possible here in California, a new land that is not 
entirely untouched by the vulgarity inundating the world. He fore- 
saw the need southwest California had, and would always have, of a 
stronghold of taste and learning, where scholars would come for 
knowledge, and the public find refreshment in lovely surroundings 
and delight in seeing the beauty that man has created in craftsman- 
ship and painting. For them he contemplated a growing collection of 
masterpieces by British and American artists, “and from other coun- 
tries, especially Italy, which have inspired our leading artists.” To 
ensure vitality of growth and movement he envisaged changing ex- 
hibits of rare prints, pictures, statuary, tapestries, and other works 
of art. Particularly important is his intention that works of foreign 
schools, that had inspired Anglo-American culture, should take their 
place in the collection. He recognized at once what less intelligent, 
provincial minds have difficulty in grasping: how necessary it is to 
understand the intercommunion of technique and ideas in painting, 
architecture, and the crafts, as well as in literature. 

“To promote the public welfare,” as his charter says, Mr. Hunt- 
ington gave and endowed an institution for education in things of 
the spirit, apprehended through the mind and eye; lofty thought and 
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ideals, noble expression and beauty. As we look round us at the world 
today can we think of anything so badly needed as this true educa- 
tion? Whatever, short of overwhelming catastrophe, may happen 
outside, within Mr. Huntington’s institution is an enduring standard. 
The personnel of this Library and Art Gallery will come and go: at 
the moment it seems to be going more than coming. But the great 
thought and fine craftsmanship embedded here will live on to play 
its part in a renaissance of perception and discrimination. 

Dropping from this altitude, it may not be amiss to consider very 
briefly some of the steps taken by Max Farrand, our first director— 
whose loss to the Library is felt more and more—and the trustees to 
implement our Founder’s intentions in the field of art. You all know 
how they added the fine picture gallery, so admirably thought out 
by Maurice Block, and how they gave some historical background 
to the collection of late eighteenth-century masterpieces by acquir- 
ing a few earlier works to link Reynolds and Gainsborough with the 
seventeenth century. You may not know so well what foundations 
they laid for detailed study of British painting and architecture, 
which are so important an aspect of Anglo-American culture. For 
some fifteen years they have been forming a library, if I may put it 
so, of photographs and other illustrations of buildings and paintings. 
With these before him, and with the help of supplementing indexes, 
the student can at least become acquainted with, and at best study 
in detail, the work of pretty well every recorded British artist of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. I doubt if anywhere on 
the continent, save in the Frick Library, has comparable provision 
been made for students of the British school of painting. 

With architecture the same plan has been adopted. The standard 
books tell us the name of this or that historic place; that it is the type 
of a certain style or transition; or it is an example of some perfection 
of structure; it inspired Bunyan, or explains a passage in Fielding; 
Philip Sidney walked in its gardens; “Comus” was performed there. 


This is mere sales catalogue information; but it is clothed with at- . 


mosphere and association if in old prints or in photographs we can 
see how Inigo Jones solved a problem, or something of what Sidney 
saw at Kenilworth nearly four centuries ago. The library of illustra- 
tions of British architecture is in two main divisions—residences, and 
counties, which take in ecclesiastical buildings, towns and villages. 
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As with the library of photographs of painters’ works, it is supple- 
mented with indexes, which show in what books or periodicals fur- 
ther illustrations can be seen, and with indexes of architects and their 
buildings, and of craftsmen—masons, carvers, statuaries, and the like 
—made mainly by Mr. Parish. There cannot be many recorded build- 
ings in England, nor very many architects and craftsmen, to whom 
the student will not get some clue. 

Our Founder, as we have observed, intended that fine prints should 
play their part in exhibitions with paintings, tapestries, and statuary. 
His own collection of prints consisted of several thousand engrav- 
ings by the European schools, German, Dutch, Italian, bound in 
books; thousands of engraved portraits; and a smaller number of 
English eighteenth-century mezzotints. I remember well how Dr. 
Hale, whose memory is as securely enshrined in this Library and Art 
Gallery as on Mount Wilson and Palomar, used to emphasize our 
need of developing the mezzotint collection, dwelling on the su- 
premacy of the British in that art. Purchases by the trustees and gifts 
by generous friends have been at work expanding the collection 
backwards and forwards; the recent purchase of a superb set of 
Turner’s “Liber Studiorum” carries us to the final, and in some ways 
the most brilliant, achievement of that process. There is more to be 
done before the Library can adequately exhibit the variety and ex- 
cellence of the other processes, which, before the camera poked its 
nose in, brought knowledge of art and appreciation of beauty into 
the people’s lives. The trustees’ recent purchase of a large collection 
of French lithographs is doubly notable. For one thing it shows the 
most perfect use of that medium; for another it realizes Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s intention that masterpieces from other countries than Brit- 
ain and America, that have inspired Anglo-American culture, should 
be added to the collection. 

Prints have played the largest part in forming popular taste in art, 
because they are within the people’s range. Perhaps their greatest 
service has been to keep alive and spread abroad the tradition of 
fine draughtsmanship. This service grew in the eighteenth century, 
when processes of engraving reproduced the drawings of the old 
masters. Then etched political and social cartoons; little inexpensive 
“comics”; weeklies like the London Punch, Puck, and Harper’s, and 
book illustrations like those of the famous ’sixties—all these in various 
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processes, and subsequent photo-mechanical prints, familiarized the 
public with sensitive and subtle draughtsmanship. This canon of 
draughtsmanship had descended from the Florentines and Raphael: 
its purpose was to render in line the infinity of Nature’s form and 
movement. The artist’s faculties were at full stretch to express what 
lay beyond his grasp. 

The taste of generation after generation was formed on this vital 
quality in draughtsmanship until the pathetic fallacy that the cam- 
era’s vision equals human perception. But we are changing all that. 
From almost imperceptible beginnings a style of schematic drawing 
is spreading everywhere. Instead of trying to express the infinite vi- 
tality of living form and action, the draughtsman now adapts Nature 
to a set of homemade diagrams; entertaining enough as a jeu d’ esprit, 
but soon a bore, because they are a recipe. Denying himself recourse 
to Nature the draughtsman lives on his own flesh. A generation of 
the public is growing up with this idea of drawing before it. In cur- 
rent painting much the same has happened. Individual abstractions 
and personal dreams, which necessarily are unintelligible to others, 
prevail. The forms of life are disintegrated and splintered into pris- 
matic confusion. Painting has no longer the mission of bringing 
down to us, so to speak, the higher and profounder truths perceived 
in life. To a great extent it is engaged in attempting to invent visi- 
bility for mental concepts that essentially have no form. You ma 
nonchalantly say “so what? It’s nobody’s business but the artist’s.” 
But is there not a probability that, if this denial of the ever new in- 
spiration of life goes on too long, sterility will supervene? And what, 
may I ask, will poor Robin do then? 

And what will poor Robin—that is us (or should I say we?)—do 
if sheerly utilitarian building goes on too long? It was all very well 
at first, and logical and good, that the ferro-concrete age should be 
honestly expressed; that architecture should wed engineering; that 
fitness for purpose should be the only guide. Two wars and economic 


complications cannot be ignored in thinking of this building prob- . 


lem; the cult of functionalism, plus standardization and pre-fabrica- 
tion has made its solution no easier. But should present necessity be- 
come the normal, and we, the dwellers and wayfarers, sink resigned 
to surroundings where no bird sings; where no delicate invention in 
the use of light and shade and silhouette enchants us; no taste and 
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imagination evoke response, nor any dignity exacts respect? What 
then, and how about the spirit? Is the purpose of architecture no dif- 
ferent from that of an applebox? How blunted will our perception 
be? I quote an English author, rebelling against the spoliation of the 
English country for the army’s requirements. “It is obvious,” he says, 
“that if we are to continue to exist we must be prepared to fight for 
our existence. . . . It is less often asked what we exist for. . . . It is true 
that without arms the nation will perish. .. . But it is equally true that 
without vision the nation will perish, and I am more alarmed about 
the dangers of the vision perishing, than I am about the danger of our 
failure in arms.” 

Vulgarization is identified by Mr. Toynbee with the break-up of 
civilizations. In art schematic abstraction, following periods of mas- 
terly expression of living form and interpretation of mind and char- 
acter, has heralded in long nights. Renaissance has dawned when 
artists went back to Nature for inspiration (guided by the relics of 
an old tradition of masterly expression), and from there advanced. 
In our day, revolting against the art that had gone a-whoring after 
the camera, artists have promiscuously indulged in the same pursuit 
among the aborigines of Africa, the Easter Islands, and similar alien 
resorts. They have not looked back to the great traditions of their 
own race. But probability and history suggest that if a renaissance 
comes, only through returning to the great achievements of our own 
culture will western artistic culture advance. 

In that day the relics of noble thought, ideals, and expression in 
the arts and literature may survive in the great museums and libraries. 
They will be conned by those who plan that universal education 
in things of the spirit of which I spoke. Here this repository of taste 
and learning was established by Mr. Huntington’s foresight to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people. So far as may be, let those of this 
community to whom the idea of that future education seems desir- 
able regard the enrichment of his gift, and the full realization of his 
design, as partly their responsibility. 

From vulgarity and the cuckoos in Hatfield Park to your respon- 
sibilities have I wandered. There is a reason for the wet-blanket sol- 
emnity that I have spread over this usually festive celebration of our 
Founder’s memory. Were I unpardonably pompous I might com- 
mend to you what I have said as my last testament. But tonically I 
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remind myself of a word dropped one day at luncheon with Mr. 
Harry Robinson—another whose memory is enshrined here—by Pro- 
fessor Morgan. We were discussing lectures: he had lately given one, 
and I was to give one that evening. “Listen,” he said, “one may hold 
forth with the zeal of all the prophets, and speak with the tongue of 
angels. But remember; by this time tomorrow what you say tonight 
won't matter a dew drop.” 












































Arthur Golding and the Translation of Prose 


By James WorTHAM 


Pye te Gotpine, for some forty years of his life translator to 
Englishmen, is best known for his version in heptameter coup- 
lets of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (1565, 1567). Esteemed for its own 
moderate worth, the translation is perhaps chiefly remembered for 
the circumstance of Shakespeare’s use of it. The main body of Gold- 
ing’s work, however, is an astonishing bulk of prose translations from 
Latin and French originals.’ Study of it suggests real importance for 
Golding among the translators who were helping to shape English 
prose to usefulness and beauty in the sixteenth century. 

Golding was a Calvinist who spent most of his time on the trans- 
lation of writings of contemporary Protestant leaders on the Conti- 
nent—matter of fresh and vital interest in its time. Works of Calvin 
form the strong central pillar in Golding’s translations; sermon and 
commentary, they amount in the English editions to some 4,600 
pages, mostly folio. All other sixteenth-century translations of Cal- 
vin together make a smaller total. The other prominent Protestants 
translated by Golding are almost all represented in single volumes, 
most of them of medium length. The list includes Heinrich Bul- 
linger, William, Prince of Orange, Théodore de Béze (two works), 
Philippe de Mornay, Jean de Serres, Jacques Hurault, Augustin Mar- 
lorat, Niels Hemmingsen, David Chytraeus, and possibly Antonio 
dalla Paglia.’ 

A secondary but important interest of Golding was the translation 
of historical works. Sharing the curious taste of his century for cer- 
tain ancient historians, he made versions of Justin’s abridgment of 
Trogus Pompeius, of Pomponius Mela’s cosmography, and the work 


1Louis Thorn Golding, An Elizabethan Puritan (New York, 1937), Pp. 149-60, lists 
Golding’s works in their full titles. To his list should be added A Most Excellent and 
Profitable Dialogue, of the Powerfull lustifying Faith (1610), and a translation of 
Aesop, which exists in an unpublished holograph manuscript now being edited by 
Professor Hugh Dick. Golding’s only other translation in verse was of Théodore de 
Béze’s Tragedy of Abrabam’s Sacrifice (1577), ed. M. W. Wallace (Toronto, 1906). 

2Antonio dalla Paglia is the attributed author of The Benefit That Christians Re- 
ceive by Jesus Christ Crucified (1573). The title page gives “A. G.” as the translator, 
who may plausibly have been either Golding or Anthony Gilby. 
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of Caius Julius Solinus, “polyhistor.” Caesar’s Gallic War he trans- 
lated, but not of his own motivation, having undertaken it as a sort 
of favor to Sir William Cecil. Of the work of later historians there 
were Leonardo Bruni’s History of the War Against the Goths, and 
Froissart’s Chronicles in Sleidan’s epitome. Aesop’s fables, Seneca’s 
De beneficiis, and a few Protestant tracts complete the list. 

All this comes to around five and a half million words. It exceeds 
the output of Philemon Holland, “translator general to the age,” by 
two dozen in the count of separate works, and by more than half a 
million in the count of words. 

But for all the mass of his work, Golding was no slipshod trans- 
lator. He was in fact very meticulous. He simply happened to be 
untiring also—as William Webbe noted in his Discourse of English 
Poetrie (1586), Golding “hath taken infinite pains without ceasing, 
travaileth yet as indefatigably, and is addicted without society by his 
continual labor to profit this nation and speech in all kind of good 
learning.”® 

The chief points I would like to advance concerning Golding’s 
work as a translator of prose are the following: 

1. He kept to the general method of close paraphrase used by the 
more skilful translators of the 1540’s and 1550’s, but followed it with 
more restraint than they, so that his translations were both faithful 
to their originals and idiomatic in their English, whereas before 
Golding, with a few exceptions, translators whose work had any 
style were loose and inaccurate in their renderings. 

2. Possibly influenced by some of Calvin’s statements on propriety 
in style, and certainly influenced by the need he felt to translate 
Protestant exegetical argument with precision, he maintained great 
accuracy, and in some works even used a device borrowed from Bib- 
lical translation: the indication of translator’s interpolations by typo- 
graphical means. 

3. The style of each translation is in general a good reproduction 
of the style of its original. 

4. Though he has a slight tendency to exaggerate the sense of the 
original texts, his principles and practice stand in strong opposition 
to those of the school of expanded translation, flourishing especially 


8A Discourse of English Poetrie, reprinted by George Gregory Smith in Eliza- 
bethan Critical Essays (Oxford,-1904), I, 243. 
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from the 1570’s on, which sought an extremely florid style, regard- 
less of the style of the original work. 

Golding’s practice can be understood more clearly if we consider 
some of the chief translators who preceded him. Before his time, the 
most skilled and perceptive of Renaissance English translators was 
Sir Thomas Elyot.* Between the time of Elyot’s latest work and 
Golding’s earliest—roughly the two decades prior to 1562—there ap- 
peared no translator of either Elyot’s or Golding’s stature. 

Elyot’s translations, though his output was relatively small, were 
of high quality and would have been of the greatest importance to 
the art of prose if any of his immediate successors had followed them 
at ail closely in method. He based his work on the classical principles 
of translation and style revived by Erasmus and other influential 
humanists. In translating the patterned and, as he saw it, compressed 
prose of such men as Isocrates, St. Cyprian, and Pico della Mirandola, 
he had apparently hoped to set up as guiding lights for the transla- 
tion of prose the criteria he himself was following. These included 
fidelity to the original, brevity of statement, “compendiousness” 
(which connoted pithiness and a mistrust of inflated language), imi- 
tation in English of the schemata verborum of figured prose, and 
attention to rhythm. Even more important were two interrelated 
principles affecting the structure of almost every sentence: the use 
of English idiom, and the resort to close paraphrase when strictly 
literal rendering would hinder English grammar or syntax or in some 
other way flaw the grace of a passage. In the course of time, Golding 
came to follow him in all of these except the reproduction of 
schemata. 

Scarcely any translators of prose between Elyot and Golding fol- 
lowed these principles. Many of them seem to have had no fixed aims 
or methods, and most of their work has marked deficiencies. Never- 
theless there was progress. A rather tenuous line of development 
through the two decades separating Elyot from Golding can be dis- 
cerned in the work of the two or three most skilled and fluent trans- 
lators of that period. There are others whose translations would 
illustrate this point almost as well, but I have chosen those who seem 
liveliest and the most advanced for their time. 


4See my article, “Sir Thomas Elyot and the Translation of Prose,” Huntington 
Library Quarterly, XI (May, 1948), 219-40. 
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After Elyot, the first figure who made positive contributions to 
the art of prose translation is Sir Richard Morison, whose version of 
Frontinus’ Stratagemata was published in 1539 as The Strategemes, 
Sley ghtes, and Policies of Warre. This work belongs, in style and 
matter, with the translations of histories. Significantly its style, an 
example of the prose which resulted naturally from the straightfor- 
ward rendering of classical histories, was far plainer than that in use 
for most discourse. Morison’s own style—the sort which came from 
his pen when he himself had something to say—was far more man- 
nered and oratorical than the style of his translations. His thoughts, 
when he sat down to compose, seem to have taken shape in the elabo- 
rate and rather orotund prose which we think of as having been 
normal for compliment, ceremony, exhortation, invective, and the 
like. It is the kind found in most epistles dedicatory of the time, and 
is a sort of elder cousin to Euphuism and the other patterned styles 
which were prominent from the 1570’s on. 

This ceremonial prose—of the same family as the earliest kind of 
prose, associated with the names of Gorgias and Isocrates—is charac- 
terized by the deliberate massing of rhetorical figures such as parison, 
alliteration, homoeoteleuton, antimetabole, and others which form 
obtrusive patterns of sound. Morison uses it, for example, in the 
epistle to his version of Frontinus. In reading such a passage we 
should remember that Morison was by no means indulging himself 
when he wrote it, but merely following accepted practice sanc- 
tioned by aesthetic principles somewhat different from our own. Of 
its kind it was good: 


Yea some men are not afraid to affirm, that it is much better to have an 
army, where the captain is a lion, and all the host fearful deer, than to 
have a deer the captain, and all the host lions. Ajax was strong, Ulysses 
wise: Homer giveth much more praise to the last, than to the first. Ajax 
was hardy and valiant in fight: but Ulysses knew the time and place, 
where hardiness might prevail. Strength striketh, but policy provideth, 


that the strong be not over-matched, and that they bestow strokes in a 


right place, and at time convenient.* 


5Strategemes, Sleyghtes, and Policies of Warre (1539), sigs. A 4r-v. I have mod- 
ernized the spelling and capitalization of the texts quoted throughout this article, in 
order to let the prose make its effect on the ear with as little interference as possible. 
My chief caution has been to avoid doing violence to the original representation of 
sounds. The punctuation has been left unchanged. 
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The same sort of style is found in Morison’s full-length works as 
well as in his prefaces. There his usual method is to begin with a 
highly elaborated passage like the one above, and soon afterward to 
come down to a style somewhat less carefully ornate but still full of 
oratorical parallelisms and rhythms. In his own work he does not 
descend at all to the level of the plain prose of his translation. 

In contrast, the style which Morison displayed in his version of 
Frontinus is plain. It lacks almost entirely the figures of rhetoric 
which determine the very texture of his original writing. The fol- 
lowing sample is typical in its lack of obvious figures of sound: 


When the Volscians were about to assault T. Quintius camp, he kept 
watch and ward with one cohort, and let all the rest of the army lie in 
quiet, commanding the trumpets now and then to blow, —— on 
horseback about the tents. When he had by this deceitful brag, kept off 
his enemies, and held them waking all night, in the dawning of the day, 
he brake out suddenly upon them, being weary with watch, and easily 
overcame them. ... When Phares [sic, for Chares] captain of the Athen- 
ians, looked after succor and aid, and feared lest his enemies, despising 
his small power, should in the meantime assault his tents, he commanded 
the more part of his men, to go out by night on the back side, and to re- 
turn again into the camp that way, from whence their enemies might 
plainly see them, as though new succor and strength had comen to him. 
And thus he defended his host with feigned succor, until it was furnished 
with the aid, which he looked for.® 


The translation from which this passage comes is typical of the 
more finished and more “English” translations of the 1540’s and 
1550's. The language is not completely idiomatic, but it is un- 
deniably modern English rather than the antique and sometimes 
bastard language of earlier translators like Caxton and most of his 
successors for fifty years.” 

The method which yielded the prose of Morison’s Frontinus may 
be inferred from a close comparison of the translation with its 
original. First one notices his inaccuracies, some merely slips where 
he has mistaken the meaning of the original and given a lively but 
incorrect version of his own, others coming from a love of para- 


®Strategemes, sig. H3v. 
*Compare Caxton’s version of material from Frontinus, translated from Christine 


de Pisan’s French in The Fayttes of Armes and of Chivalrye (1489), reprinted in 
E.E.T.S., 0.8. No. 189, 1932. 
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phrase, as “this deceitful brag” for facie et simulatione. He manages 
nevertheless to give a fairly accurate version—on the whole, if not 
always in detail—and he is lively and vigorous. 

In structure his sentences are rough reproductions of those in 
Latin. They are usually conterminous with the Latin sentences, and 
each phrase and clause of a Latin sentence generally has some sort of 
English counterpart, though often not an exact one. Occasionally 
he doubles nouns, verbs, or adjectives (“hearken and spy,” “cun- 
ning and witty”); but he avoids clogging the prose with them, as 
many of his contemporaries did. 

Morison seems to have kept fairly close to the order of phrases in 
the original, but he was by no means the sort of translator who 
translated each phrase as if he had not even glanced at the next. 
Clearly he was conscious that he was writing English and not merely 
setting down an English gloss to a Latin text. 

The most important aspect of his method is his constant use of 
close paraphrase. His English is not as literal a translation of the 
Latin as he could have made it; on the other hand he introduces 
relatively few changes based on inferences from the text (simple 
mistakes seem to be more numerous), and he is by no means merely 
“telling the story in his own words.” 

Morison’s method of close paraphrase is significant because it pro- 
duced freer, more idiomatic, and more readable prose than that of 
most contemporary translators. Nearly all the changes tend in the 
same direction: they make the expression more concrete. Thus 
detinuisset per totam noctem becomes “kept them waking all night,” 
eis quos habebat becomes “his men,” and transfugis, “those that for- 
sake him, and fled to his enemies.”* 

Morison’s translation, most remarkable for its vividness, shows 
what effects were possible if the translator put spurs to the Latin. Its 
chief technique, addition-with-paraphrase, naturally made literal 
accuracy impossible; but literal accuracy was not Morison’s aim. He 


sought live prose, and on the whole he achieved it without undue » 


distortion of the original. f 
Another of the more forward-looking translations, Sir Anthony 
Cope’s version of a small part of Livy, titled A Historie of Anniball 


8Italics are used here and in subsequent English quotations to indicate translators’ 
interpolations not wholly justified by the words in the original language. 
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and Scipio (1544), makes even freer use of addition and paraphrase. 
Cope frequently simplifies by omitting a clause or two, often with 
some damage to the sense of the discussion. Thus Livy’s explanation 
of Hannibal’s ruse in which (fully translated) “More fires were left 
burning than required by the number of men in camp”—a detail, but 
an important one—is shortened by Cope to simply “he made many 
great fires,” which half misses the point. 

Like Morison, Cope used paraphrases and additions to make the 
text more vigorous and graphic. Rigentia gelu he translates “hard- 
ened and drawn together with frost,” and quam dictu foediora as 
“more fearful and filthy to be seen than spoken.” Homines intonsi et 
inculti are gratuitously made “men naked” as well as “unshaven and 
unrounded.” His doublings are infrequent, for the time, and are 
often explanatory, as in “Alps or high mountains.” His work is freer 
of the Latin order of phrases than most contemporary translations; 
he has a happy knack of transposing phrases to achieve English that 
is idiomatic not only by phrases but also by sentences. Like Mori- 
son’s Frontinus, Cope’s Livy is meant to be read as if the events had 
really happened. The means to this effect are the same for both. 
From the following passage some idea may be gained of Cope’s 
prose and of its interpolations: 


Hannibal came from Druentia most part by the plain fields and valleys 
(by the sufferance of the Frenchmen [Gallos] being inhabitants there) 
to the Alps or high mountains: and as the fame went, so it was found: 
The tops of the high hills were mingled with snow, that almost touched 
the sky, and full rude houses were set upon the rocks, the beasts and la- 
boring cattle being wethered [withered] for cold, the men naked, un- 
shaven, and unrounded [incultis], all the beastis and people were hard- 
ened and drawn together with frost: with other things more fearful and 
filthy to be seen than spoken, which when the host saw near hand, did 
renew and increase their dread. As the army marched up betwixt the 
rocks, they might perceive the mountain men assembled on the hills over 
them to defend the passage.° 


Morison and Cope are both lively, but the most vivid and fluent 
prose translation between Elyot and Golding was John Brende’s 
version of Quintus Curtius’ Historiae Alexandri Magni, titled in 
English The Historie of Quintus Curcius. It was first published in 


°The Historie of ... Anniball and Scipio (1544), sig. Cav. (From Livy, Ab urbe 
condita, XXI, xxxii. I have not identified the edition from which Cope translated.) 
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1553. For the exuberant, graphic, and melodious qualities of its prose 
it might be called the main predecessor of North’s Plutarch and the 
other great Tudor translations of histories. The book became popu- 
lar and remained so; it was reprinted once each decade for the next 
sixty years. 

The translation is inspirited by some of Brende’s own soldierly 
vigor: it is martial, wholly English in expression, and spiced through- 
out with admirably racy diction. There is just a hint of rhetorical 
ornament—rather frequent but unobtrusive alliteration and now and 
then a suggestion of artfully balanced phrasing. 

Brende was plainly not guided by the modern notion that a trans- 
lation, especially of an ancient work, should be scrupulous in at- 
tempting to reproduce the idiom of the original—even if footnotes 
are needed to explain the idiom. His Quintus Curtius belongs to the 
sixteenth century; it reads as if Brende had just seen the things he 
describes and written headlong to spread the news. Here he tells 
how Alexander, having won the day, turns with a few followers 
toward his camp: 


Suddenly there appeared a band of Persian horsemen coming against 
them, which at the first stayed, but afterwards perceiving the small num- 
ber of the Macedons, gave a charge upon them. The king rode foremost 
rather dissimuling than despising the peril he was in: but his perpetual 
felicity never failed him in extremities. For at the first encounter he 
strake the captain of the Persians, who in eagerness of the fight unad- 
visedly came against him, through with a spear. When he with that blow 
was stricken to the ground, Alexander slew the next unto him with the 
same staff, and after divers other. When his company saw their enemies 
amazed with his doings, they brake upon them, and threw many to the 
earth, yet they for their parts were not unrevenged, for the whole battail 
[army] did not so earnestly fight as that small band assembled so by 
chance. But at length when they saw flying in the dark to be more surety 
to them then fighting, they shocked away in divers companies. Alex- 
ander having escaped this extraordinary peril, brought his men in safe- 
guard into his camp."° 


Brende remarks at the end of his epistle dedicatory that it is diffi- 


cult to translate to every reader’s taste, and that “in a translation a 
man can not always use his own vein, but shall be compelled to tread 
in the author’s steps: which is harder, and a more difficult thing to 


10T he Historie of Quintus Curcius (1553), sigs. K7r-v. 
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do, than to walk his own pace.” To a large extent, however, he did 
walk his own pace. As a result his version is often livelier than the 
lively original. It makes some use of rhetorical devices, as in “The 
king rode foremost rather dissimuling, than despising the peril he 
was in,” where the chiming of “dissimuling” and “despising” is of 
Brende’s own making, being without warrant in the original. 

Brende’s work shows a constant straining to pull away from the 
original in diction and order of phrases. He is seldom wholly gov- 
erned by the literal meaning of the Latin. He casts his own sen- 
tences; they are not conterminous with those of the Latin. He may 
make two or more English sentences of one in Latin, or occasionally 
combine the material of two Latin sentences into one English one. 
A short passage, broken up to show corresponding bits of Latin and 
English, will illustrate: 


.... tandem curare corpus exanimum amicis vacavit, 

This notwithstanding, when Alexander’s friends had gotten leisure to 
take care of the dead corse, 

Nulla tabe, ne minimo quidem livore corruptum videre qui intraverant. 
and came to visit the same [literally, simply “and came in”], they found 
it without infection, corruption, or change of color, 

Vigor quoque, qui constat ex spiritu, nondum destituerat vultum.™ 


the same cheerfulness which consisteth of the spirit, not being yet de- 
parted out of his countenance.’ 


Brende’s paraphrases here are typical of almost every sentence 
of his translation. At times the changes are merely blunders; at other 
times nothing essential is lost and the vigor of the original is retained 
or improved. Many times in this work an obviously deliberate exag- 
geration of the sense of the original brings forth a splendid new 
statement. A good example is the dramatic exclamation, “Fortune 
heaped together that one day the chances of a whole world,” which 
rests on the more reserved statement of the Latin that fortune “al- 
most heaped together that one day the events of a generation.” 
(Propemodum seculi res in unum illum diem fortuna cumulavit.) 

Brende’s work shows a constant tendency to make new juxtaposi- 
tions and to shift attributives, so that, for example, from /udibria 


11Historiae Alexandri magni, X, x. 
12T he Historie of Quintus Curcius (1553), sig. Hhgr. 
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fortunae (literally “mockeries of fortune”) there comes “manifold 
chances in this discomfiture”—with the “manifold” borrowed from 
a nearby phrase. This deliberately cross-eyed sort of translation, 
occasionaliy inept but for the most part yielding stylistically com- 
mendable prose, is simply Brende’s path to expressiveness: it permits 
the casting of sentences enriched in image and more musical in 
sound. Plainly Brende put no great price on mere lexical accuracy; 
he seems to have been deliberately seeking other values. By shifting 
attributives, by shrinking some meanings and stretching others, by 
omissions, and by transposition of phrases, he makes a rather 
rhetorical passage of Latin into the corresponding thing in English. 
That is to say, the translation is a literary success in spite of its inac- 
curacies. Listen to his rendering of some of Quintus Curtius’ remarks 
on the defeat of Darius: 


Who is able to conceive in his mind, or express in words, the manifold 
chances in this discomfiture, the slaughter that fell both upon captains 
and soldiers, the chasing of them that were put to flight, and the destruc- 
tion in particular, and in general. Fortune heaped together that one day 
the chances of a whole world.® 


Brende died in 1560 or 1561."* He left an incomplete translation 
of Caesar’s Gallic War, consisting of the first four books and part of 
the fifth. Some time between Brende’s death and 1564 Sir William 


Cecil gave the manuscript to Arthur Golding for completion.** 


About the same time, evidently, Golding was working on the trans- 
lation of the first four books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. He finished 
them in December, 1564, and they were published early in 1565. 
Golding was then about twenty-nine, and had already published 
three other works: a translation of the anti-Catholic tract, The 
Burnynge of Bucer and Phagius at Cambrydge (1562), a 360-page 
translation of Leonardo Bruni’s History of the Wars with the Goths 
(1563), and a 4oo-page translation of Justin’s Abridgment of Trogus 


18Historie of Quintus Curcius, sig. K6v. 

14Harold Davis, “John Brende: Soldier and Translator,” ante, I (July, 1938), 
421-26. ‘ 

15Golding’s half-sister, Margery Golding, was Countess of Oxford and mother of 
Edward de Vere, who on his father’s death became the ward of Sir William Cecil. 
Golding was appointed “receiver” for the young Earl, assisting in the management 
of the de Vere estates. He seems to have had close association with Cecil because 
of these connections. See Louis Thorn Golding, An Elizabethan Puritan, pp. 35 ff. 
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Pompeius (1564). Brende’s unfinished manuscript thus was an invi- 
tation to continue an activity already well established. Golding be- 
gan to translate where Brende had left off. He completed the trans- 
lation of the remaining three and a half books, but, he says, “the 
which latter part at such time as I had finished, and was come to 
perusing it over and correcting it with my friends, there were of 
them that counseled me to begin the work new again from the first 
beginning.”** 

After some misgivings, Golding continues, he was persuaded to 
lay aside Brende’s copy anc to begin his translation anew at the 
beginning. 


I have not done it, because I thought myself of more skill and experi- 
ence than Master Brende (which I confess my years give me not) neither 
because I would in defacing his glory, (which were a point of lewdness) 
go about (as the Latin proverb sayth) to prick out the crow’s eyes. But I 
have done it, partly moved by the persuasions aforesaid, and partly be- 
cause I was desirous to have the body of the whole story compacted uni- 
form and of one style throughout. 


Golding’s statement of his dissatisfaction with the lack of stylistic 
uniformity between the two parts seems to be a polite way of saying 
that he thought he could improve on Brende’s translation. We do 
not have Brende’s manuscript—which would certainly be very 
useful in demonstrating some of Golding’s improvements in the art 
of translation—but Brende’s methods with Caesar were probably not 
much different from his methods with Quintus Curtius. His manu- 
script must have been vigorous, idiomatic, free of the Latin order of 
words and phrases, and full of literal inaccuracies and happy distor- 
tions, like his Quintus Curtius, Morison’s Frontinus, and Cope’s 
Livy. 

Golding, however, when he undertook to finish Brende’s version 
of Caesar, was already master of a more precise method of translat- 
ing prose into English—the method which, as his later works show, 
he held to through many years of labor in translation. He made 
various improvements in detail, especially in the first dozen years or 
so, but the procedure and the results remained the same in essentials. 


16F pistle dedicatory to The Eyght Bookes of Caius Julius Caesar (1565), sig. *2v. 
The dedication is to Sir William Cecil. 
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Before looking closely at the Caesar we should take some account 
of Golding’s methods in the works which preceded it. 

In all his versions he translated phrase for phrase, as all but a few 
of his predecessors had. He evidently read a statement in Latin, 
usually as much as appeared between any two marks of punctuation, 
translated it, and went on to the next. (This does not mean, of 
course, that he blindly translated each phrase before even looking 
at the next.) This general method was reasonable and systematic; 
and it allowed him to work very rapidly, which he must have done 
to turn out a large volume or two each year for some years. At the 
same time it was bound to produce prose which, if not noticeably 
“translation prose,” at least was not quite the sort of thing which he 
would have written as an original piece of composition in English. 
(A careful study of this point in the works of sixteenth-century 
translators would show, I think, a rather heavy dependence, struc- 
turally, of modern English prose on Latin prose.) 

Golding’s method was not greatly different from that of most 
English translators who had preceded him, yet he obtained better 
results. He did so chiefly by being systematic, even pedestrian, and 
by a remarkably careful attention to the translation of each phrase. 
He customarily expanded on the Latin. That was nothing new, of 
course, but his expansions were far more skilfully made than those 
of most earlier translators. It had always been necessary for English 
to lay open the more compactly expressed statements of Latin.” 
Golding, in expanding, was careful to add in most instances only 
what was warranted by the original, in the sense of its being clearly 
implicit in the words of the Latin. Thus “Tyssaphernes, vir et indus- 
tria potior,” becomes ““Tyssaphernes, a man both of more experience 
and activity than the other.” The additions are of two kinds: ex- 


17S$ome expansion in translation had been the practice for a long time. The makers 
of the recension of the Wycliffite Bible, for instance, had formulated the principle 
of “resolving” Latin absolute and participial constructions into clauses. In their prac- 
tice, absolutes like audito verbo were to be translated “when the word was heard,” 
instead of “the word heard,” as in the first Wycliffite Bible. Similarly, eo loquente 
became “while he spake” instead of the unidiomatic “him speaking.” In secular trans- 
lations, examples of the practice may be found much earlier. Other changes, such as 
those required in the translation of Latin infinitive constructions in indirect dis- 
course, were all but unavoidable. (See James M. Cline, “Chaucer and Jean de Meun: 
De Consolatione Philosophiae,” ELH, Vol. 3, no. 2 [1936], and the translator's pref- 
ace to the recension of the Wycliffite Bible, ed. J. Forshall and F. Madden, 1850.) 
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perience is perhaps a not quite legitimate reinforcement of “activity” 
in rendering industria; on the contrary, than the other is a perfectly 
justifiable implication of the comparative potior—if indeed it is not 
slightly more than an implication. 

Quite generally Golding’s additions were made to supply material 
which would help to keep the reader precisely in the center of the 
current of thought. Aptior he translates as “the meeter for his pur- 
pose”—the addition serving to remind the reader of the person 
involved. 

Golding’s first extensive translation, a version of Leonardo Bruni’s 
De bello Italico adversus Gothos (1563), shows an almost perfect 
adherence to the phrase-for-phrase method of translation. He sel- 
dom even transfers the main verb of a long sentence from the end of 
a Latin sentence to a point near the beginning of the corresponding 
English sentence. In this respect Golding was following the usual 
method of most translators down to his time. Brende, however, had 
regularly moved the main verb near the beginning of the English 
sentence—and of course his other liberties had helped to produce 
decidedly English idiom in translation. 

Golding’s version of Justin’s abridgment of Trogus Pompeius’ 
history, first published in 1564, and presumably made just prior to 
the translation of Caesar, is the best example of Golding’s earlier 
work to show how his method of translation resulted in a well- 
articulated English style. The principle of laying open the Latin 
constructions was of course useful, but merely to follow it in trans- 
lating into English was not to achieve an “analytic” style—one in 
which each statement was relatively short and could stand by itself 
as a separate sentence. 

He consistently expanded phrases and clauses. By adding a little 
he gave them somewhat fuller meaning—made them slightly more 
independent and so to speak spread the meaning of each sentence 
over a somewhat broader base than he could have through very close 
translation. In this way he was writing a more analytic form of 
English. 

In another aspect the difference is that between a laconic literal 
statement, for example, “ ... that the enemy was dispersed by 
money, not by arms,” as against a more complete and graphic state- 
ment “... that the enemy was hired off for money and not rather 
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driven away by dint of the sword.” The second, Golding’s render- 
ing, might be described simply as having a different manner of state- 
ment—the difference being that between reports, by two people of 
different temperament, of the same event: one may minimize it 
while the other will make it seem a remarkable adventure. The six- 
teenth-century translator seldom minimized. 

The tendency toward amplitude of statement, which in Golding’s 
first decade as a translator was already producing excesses in some 
others, was closely enough controlled in him to yield prose which 
agreed very well with the natural analytic structure of English. In 
effect, he goes a step beyond the necessary introduction of articles 
and prepositions, the laying open of Latin absolutes, and so on, and 
makes his English fluent by the essentially rhetorical means of close 
paraphrases embodying some interpolation and exaggeration, in 
addition to merely grammatical means such as opening out Latin 
absolutes. In doing so he was helping to shape English prose toward 
the general pattern characteristic of it at present. 

By making explicit some of the implications of the Latin, by di- 
verging more than was necessary from the grammatical and syn- 
tactical structure of the Latin, by paying careful attention to con- 
junctions and correlatives, and by introducing many new relative 
clauses, Golding was able to write solid, easily intelligible sentences. 
From such sentences it was only one step further to the more 


analytic, “segregating” sentences of most modern English. A phrase - 


made over into a clause is, so to speak, on its way toward becoming 
a separate sentence. 

The effect of Golding’s changes and expansions can be seen in 
almost every sentence. For instance, cum videret sibi adversus duos 
praefectos Artaxerxis, he translates “when he saw that he must have 
to do against two of Artaxerxes’ lieutenants.” Here sibi adversus has 
been translated by the mild paraphrase “that he must have to do 
against,” and made more active than in the original. The introduc- 


tion of a clause here (“that he must have to do... ”) is typical of . 


Golding’s method. Similarly, non contenti accessione Atheniensium, 
opum vires sibi duplicatas is expanded in translation by a “that” 
clause to “not content that their power by conquering the Athen- 
ians, and annexing their power to their own, was now doubled.” 

These are of course merely details, but the cumulative effect of 
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thousands of such details is great; they are the very threads of the 
weaving. 

The following passage, which embodies the illustrative quotations 
above, shows how Golding expanded on the Latin—how he seldom 
made an addition which was not wholly implicit in the original, yet 
in almost every phrase added words not strictly necessary to convey 
its bare meaning. Words and phrases which it seems best to call in- 
terpolations have been italicized. The really important additions 
cannot be so easily shown; they are not interpolations but perfectly 
justifiable translations, though not the most literal or most laconic 
ones possible. 


Lacedaemonii more ingenii humani quo plura habent eo ampliora cupi- 
entes, 


The Lacedemonians as the nature of man is, the more they have, the 
more they covet, 


non contenti accessione Atheniensium opum vires sibi duplicatas 

not content that their power by conquering the Athenians, and annex- 
ing their power to their own, was now doubled, 

totius Asiae imperium affectare coeperunt: 

began to devise how to attain the empire of all Asia, 

sed maior pars sub regno Persarum erat. 

the most part whereof, was under the dominion of the Persians. 

Itaque Dercyllides dux in banc militiam electus, 

Therefore Dercyllides being appointed lieutenant general for these wars. 
cum videret sibi adversus duos praefectos Artaxerxis regis, Pharnabazum 
et Tyssaphernem, 

when he saw that he must have to do against two of Artaxerxes’ lieuten- 
ants, Pharnabazus and Tyssaphernes, 

maximarum gentium viribus succinctos, dimicandum 

which had about them in a readiness the whole power of the mightiest 
countries in all the world, 

pacificari cum altero statuit. 

he thought it good to make peace with the one of them. 
Aptior visus Tyssaphernes 

The meeter for his purpose seemed Tyssaphernes, 

vir et industria potior, 

a man both of more experience and activity than the other, 
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et militibus Cyri quondam regis instructior, 

and also better furnished with the soldiers that belonged sometime to 
King Cyrus. 

in colloquium vocatur: et statutis conditionibus, 

After communication had, agreement was made upon certain conditions, 
ab armis dimittitur. 

that he should not intermeddle himself with the wars. 


Hanc rem Pharnabazus apud communen regem criminatur, 
Pharnabazus being herewith aggrieved, complained thereof to the king 
their master 

ut Lacedaemonios Asiam ingressos non repulerit armis 

declaring how he withstood not the Lacedaemonians by force when 
they entered into Asia, 

sed impensis regiis aluerit, 

but nourished them there at the king’s charges, 

merceturque ab his ut differant bella, quae gerantur, 

and that he bargained with them to delay the wars which they took in 
hand, 

tanquam non ad unius summam imperii detrimentum omne perveniret: 
as though the domage thereof should not equally redound to the dis- 
pleasure of the whole empire. 

Indignum ait bellum non perfici, sed redimi: 

He said it was an unseemly thing, that the war was not gone through 
withal, but bought off, 

hostem precio, non armis summoveri."® 


And that the enemy was hired off for money and not rather driven away 
by dint of sword.” 


Another way to suggest the nature of Golding’s translation is to 
compare it with later translations of the same material. A single 
phrase will illustrate. For instance, where a translator of 1875 has 
Pharnabazus and Tyssaphernes “supported by the strength of pow- 
erful nations,””° in Golding’s version they “had about them in a 


18The Latin text is taken from the edition I think Golding would most likely have 
used, lustini ex Trogi Pompeii historiis externis libri XXXXIIII, printed by Gryphius 
at Leyden in 1543, 1546, and 1562. Ed. 1543, pp. 60-61. (Justin’s sixth book.) 

19T habridgment of the Histories of Trogus Pompeius (1564), sig. Eyr. The work 
sy entered for publication in the Stationers’ Register probably in the early months 
of 1563. 

20John Selby Watson, tr., Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutropius (London, 1875), 
pp: 61 ff. 
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readiness the whole power of the mightiest countries in all the 
world.” Exaggeration plays a part in Golding’s phrase, and the addi- 
tion of “in all the world” does too; but he was quite evidently not 
trying to exaggerate or expand wherever possible. Instead he was 
taking slight liberties in order to write clear and pleasant English. 
The prose of unrestrained expansion, to which Golding’s was op- 
posed, was quite different. An ironic example is the Justin “now 
again newly translated into English” in 1606 by George Wilkins,” 
which is actually a mere reworking of Golding’s version, industri- 
ously inflated in almost every phrase. In it Golding’s statement about 
Pharnabazus and Tyssaphernes is expanded still further, to “and 
evermore had in a readiness, the whole power of the greatest nations 
under the sun, at their full command”**—which is typical of Wilkins’ 
excesses in almost every sentence of his pretended translation. 
Thousands of such expansions make his reworking flabby and 
tedious. 

Golding’s Caesar, a labor first undertaken to complete Brende’s 
unfinished manuscript, seems to me without influence from Brende. 
There is none of the greater freedom of word-order which Brende 
allowed himself, no hint of a striving for increased graphic interest 
or for more exuberant diction. It is, in fact, much more restrained 
than Golding’s own version of Justin, which just preceded it in 
publication. It has none of Brende’s raciness, and is very faithful to 
the tone of Caesar himself: clear, informative, decidedly lacking in 
verbal overtones, aimed at clarity rather than verbal elegance—at 
least of the sort which Golding’s century would readily recognize 
as elegance. On the other hand there is often a certain heightening of 
tone: Caesar is factual, but when he sets down facts in any detail 
the events themselves seem to come to life without the least help 
from obvious rhetoric; and this quality Golding not only reproduces 
but subtly heightens, so that for instance in describing the great 
battle at Alesia in the seventh book, where Caesar wrote (translated 
literally), “The place that was seen to be least strong, that (place) 


21Perhaps the cobbler of plays who belonged to Shakespeare’s company at this 
time. See Dict. Nat. Biog. 


22The Historie of Justine . .. now againe newly translated into English, by 
Gleorge] W[ilkins] (1606), sig. Grv. 
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was rushed to,”** Golding translates “Look what part seemed weak- 
est, thither was most resorting,” which is both succinct and im- 
pressive. Reading only a few lines of the description of the fight at 
Alesia one gets a sense of the forward rush of the account—more 
lively than most of the Gallic War—as it came from Golding’s hand: 


Vercingetorix beholding his company out of the tower of Alexia, 
marched out of the town, and brought forth with him his rakes, poles, 
muscules, hooks and such other things as he had purveyed before 9 to 
issue out with. Thassault was given in all — at once, and nothing was 
left unattempted. Look what part seemed weakest, thither was most re- 
sorting. The fortifications of the Romans were of such a compass, that 
their power was dissevered far a sunder, and could not easily defend 
many places. To put our men in fear withal, greatly availed the noise 
that was behind their backs as they fought : because they saw their peril 
consist in other men’s prowess. For commonly those things that are not 
seen, do more vehemently trouble men’s minds than those things that are 
seen. Caesar having gotten a meet place for the purpose, had word 
brought him what was done everywhere, and sent succor to such as were 
in danger. Both parts did set before their minds, that that was thonly 
time wherein it behoved to shew most stoutness. For the Gauls knew 
that their good days were past, if they brake not through our fortifica- 
tions: and the Romans if they gate thupper hand, looked for an end of 
all their travails. The greatest danger was at our upper fortifications, 
whither we told you that Vergassillaunus was sent. The grabbedness of 
the top of a place to a falling ground hath in it oe advantage. Some 
threw darts: some cast their shields over their heads and pressed upward: 
fresh men succeeded in the rooms of them that were tired: the rampier 
being cast down by them all into the trench, did both make way for the 
Gauls to get up, and also did cover such things as the Romans had hidden 
in the ground: and now our men had neither weapons nor strength to 
help themselves with.” 


Apparently Golding gave most of the time he had for literary 
work during the years 1566 and 1567 to the translation of the re- 
maining eleven books of the Metamorphoses, the first four having 
been published about the same time as the Caesar. His well-known 
version of all fifteen books was published in 1567. In the same year 
there appeared the first of his many translations from Calvin, en- 


23quae minime visa pars firma est, huc concurrisur. H. J. Edwards’ translation in 
the Loeb Library edition reads, “with a rapid concentration on that section which 
was seen to be least strong.” 


24The Eyght Bookes of Caius Julius Caesar (1565), sigs. Ggzr-v. 
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titled A Little Book of John Calvines concernynge Offences. This 
work is rather closely faithful to its original, which was in Latin. It 
seems somewhat more fluent than Golding’s earlier prose transla- 
tions, principally because he transposed sentence elements—verbs, 
adverbial phrases, and so on—a little more freely and placed them in 
more normal and advantageous positions in English sentences, and 
also because the Latin, contemporary rather than classical, is closer 
to English in its syntax and order of phrases. 

With the publication of Calvin’s treatise Golding began a decade 
of immense labor devoted wholly to translations of distinctively 
Protestant works. During this time he translated fifteen volumes 
aggregating nearly three million words. With one exception, all his 
translations of Calvin were published within this decade. Of the 
writers whose works he translated during this period all but one 
were prominent Continental Protestants. They included Niels Hem- 
mingsen, David Chytraeus, Théodore de Béze, Heinrich Bullinger, 
Augustin Marlorat, William of Orange, and Jean de Serres. The one 
anomaly in this group is Henry III of France, who had helped to 
plan the St. Bartholomew’s Eve massacre in 1572, but who had 
granted Protestants freedom of worship in an edict of 1576. Gold- 
ing’s translation of it appeared in the same year. 

The work of Golding which most clearly reveals his development 
as a translator is not one of these volumes of religious controversy 
and exegesis, but a revision, published in 1570, of the translation of 
Justin’s history which had first been published in 1564. The version 
of 1570, “newly conferred with the Latin copy,” embodies thou- 
sands of minute changes. It is a very close reworking of the 1564 
text, not only to increase fidelity to the Latin, but to improve the 
style. Hardly a sentence is unchanged, and most of them have several 
changes. By comparing the two works one can deduce much of 
Golding’s idea of style, and can see how energetically he was work- 
ing to perfect himself as a translator and what effort he was willing 
to spend on small details in order to do so.” 

For a great many of the changes which Golding made in the 1570 
revision no single clear reason can be stated. Evidently he weighed 


25H. B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English (1933), pp. 170-71, 
discusses the revision briefly. 
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each phrase carefully for its effect—as any writer revising a draft is 
likely to do—and simply changed the wording as it seemed best, 
without precisely formulating his reasons. Thus a great many minor 
changes simply help to improve rhythm and fluency, but do not 
obviously involve problems of diction, fidelity to the Latin, or 
idiomatic quality. The more significant changes do, however, in- 
volve these points. 

As one might expect, there is general tendency in the 1570 revi- 
sion to strike out redundant words. A great many of the doublings 
—pairs of English synonyms standing for single words of the Latin— 
which had appeared in the 1564 version are reduced to single words, 
For example, “virtuous and modest behavior” becomes “virtuous 
behavior.” A number of phrases not strictly warranted by the 
original are struck out: “his country where he was born” becomes 
“his own country.” Naturally not all of Golding’s expansions of 
1564 were deleted in 1570, but the majority of them seem to have 
been pruned—further evidence that he was an adherent of the school 
which sought brevity in prose as against the ornamentation which 
was becoming more and more general at the time. 

The most important changes seem to have been made simply with 
the aim of improving accuracy. Often the shift is slight, and some- 
times it makes the rendering slightly less accurate than it had been; 
but hundreds of wrong and misleading renderings are made correct. 
Cum septem robustissimis filiis, which appears in 1564 as “with vii. 
of his sons all men growen,” is corrected in 1570 to “with his seven 
sons, who were very stout men.” The rather ambiguous “they found 
him as it were neither sleeping nor waking” (dormiens inventus, 
quasi somnum fingeret) is changed in 1570 to “they found him as if 
he had made himself asleep”—perhaps still not wholly clear in sug- 
gesting, as the original does, that the man spoken of was feigning 
sleep, but still a decided improvement. 

Often it is hard to tell whether the aim was greater fidelity to the 
original or simply brevity. For example in spem regni is rendered “in 


good hope to obtain the kingdom” in 1564, but “in hope of the king-- 


dom” in 1570, and the change may be justified by either reason. 

In spite of the changes of detail, Golding’s basic method remained 
the same. There is the same phrase-for-phrase method of proceeding, 
the same use of rather closely restricted paraphrase and expansion, 
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the same steady accretion of stable and idiomatic sentence-elements 
in English. 

In 1569 and 1570 were published two translations of “postils”— 
rearrangements of scriptural material with accompanying homilies 
—one by the Danish theologian Niels Hemmingsen and the other by 
the German “David Chytraeus” (Kochhaff).”* Golding’s epistle to 
the translation of Chytraeus is interesting for what it tells of his 
concern that Scripture should be expounded in the clearest possible 
way. Chytraeus, he says, deserves praise for the methodical arrange- 
ment of his material according to good rhetorical precept: 


In such places as have any dark phrases or hid sense, he expounds the 
words grammarlike, opening the propreties of the tongues and the fig- 
urative speeches, whereby he giveth great light to the text... yea and 
he so evidently and effectually beateth into his hearers’ heads, the right 
sense and meaning of the holy scripture, that it may seem he had a singu- 
lar care and regard to be Hato of all men.?* 


Now this kind of concern for accuracy on grounds of doctrinal 
importance was naturally strong in a Calvinist like Golding. It is of 
great importance to his later translations because it helped to make 
them even more faithful to the texts from which he worked. Those 
from Calvin and other Protestants had to be rendered truly for the 
doctrine they contained—and no translator who was a follower of 
Calvin could lightly take upon himself the responsibility of altering 
the words of writings which if not technically sacred, were almost 
so regarded. 

Thus Golding and his fellow Protestants were making a new 
application of the old principle of the translators of the Bible for 
hundreds of years: You must translate as closely as possible lest the 
Word be twisted in its meaning without your realizing it. 

The clearest and most extensive statement of what might almost 
be called “the Calvinist principle of translation” is found in Thomas 
Norton’s epistle to the reader in the 1562 and subsequent editions of 
his translation of Calvin’s Institutio christianae religionis.* 


26A Postil, or Exposition of the Gospels ... by Nicholas Heminge (1569); and A 

Postil or Orderly Disposing of Certain Epistles ... by David Chytraeus (1570). 
27A Postil or Orderly Disposing of Certain Epistles (1570), epistle dedicatory. 
28First edition, 1561; others in 1578 and 1587. 
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Norton introduces his version of the central work of Calvinism to 
the reader as follows: 


At the first edition of this book, I considered how the author thereof had 
of long time purposely labored to write the same most exactly, and to 
pack great plenty of matter in small room of words, yea and those so cir- 
cumspectly and precisely ordered, to avoid the cavillations of such, as 
for enmity to the truth therein contained, would gladly seek and abuse 
all advantages which might be found by any oversight in penning of it, 
that the sentences were thereby become so full as nothing might be well 
added without idle superfluity, and again so nighly pared that nothing 
could be minished without taking away some necessary substance of 
matter therein expressed. This manner of writing, beside the a 
terms of arts and figures, and the difficulty of the matters themselves, be- 
ing throughout interlaced with the schoolmen’s controversies, made a 
great hardness in the author’s own book, in that tongue [i.e. Latin] 
wherein otherwise he is both plentiful and easy, in so much that it suf- 
ficeth not to read him once, unless you can be content to read in vain. 
This consideration encumbered me with great doubtfulness for the 
whole order and frame of my translation. If I should follow the words, 
I saw that of necessity the hardness in the translation must needs be 
greater than was in the tongue wherein it was originally written. If I 
should leave the course of words, and grant myself liberty after the nat- 
ural manner of my own tongue, to say that in English which I conceived 
to be his meaning in Latin, I plainly perceived how hardly I might es- 
cape error, and on the other side in this matter of faith and religion, how 
perilous it was to err. For I durst not — to warrant myself to have 
his meaning without his words. For they that wot what it is to translate 
well and faithfully, specially in matters of religion, do know that not the 
only grammatical construction of words sufficeth, but the very building 
and order to observe all advantages of vehemence or grace, by placing 
or accent of words, maketh much to the true setting forth of a writer's 
mind. In the end, I rested upon this determination, to follow the words 
so near as the phrase of the English tongue would suffer me. Which pur- 
pose I so performed, that if the English book were printed in such paper 
and letter as the Latin is, it should not exceed the Latin in quantity. 
Whereby, beside all other commodities that a faithful translation of so 
good a work may bring, this one benefit is moreover provided for such 
as are desirous to attain some knowledge of the Latin tongue (which is 


at this time to be wished in many of those men for whose profession this — 


book most fitly serveth) that they shall not find any more English than 
shall suffice to construe the Latin withal, except in such few places, 
where the great difference of the phrases of the languages enforced me: 
so that comparing the one with the other, they shall both profit in good 
matter, and furnish themselves with understanding of that speech, where- 
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in the greatest treasures of knowledge are disclosed. In the doing hereof, 
I did not only trust mine own wit or ability, but examined my whole do- 
ing from sentence to sentence throughout the whole book with confer- 
ence and overlooking of such learned men as my translation being al- 
lowed by their judgment, I did both satisfy mine own conscience that I 
had done truly, and their approving of it might be a good warrant to the 
reader, that nothing should herein be delivered him but sound, unmin- 
gled, and uncorrupted doctrine, even in such sort as the author himself 
had first framed it. Besides all this, I privately required many and gener- 
ally all men with whom I ever had any talk of this matter, that if they 
found anything either not truly translated, or not plainly Englished, they 
would inform me thereof, promising either to satisfy them or amend it.”° 


Norton translated very closely in order to avoid error in doctrine; 
Golding’s work, especially in his translations of Calvin, gives clear 
evidence of the same aim. His method to 1570 had been to take slight 
liberties with the text he was following, but to preserve the phrases 
of the original and for the most part to make only the necessary al- 
lowances for English idiom. His expansions were primarily a way of 
making explicit for his readers what lay close to the surface in the 
original. The 1570 revision of the translation of Justin’s history 
shows him more closely concerned with accuracy than before, and 
working a little toward a sparer, more austere style. Golding had 
undoubtedly read in the Institution itself Calvin’s argument that the 
Scriptures were supremely eloquent because of the dignity of their 
matter rather than any “grace of words,” and that the “force of 
rhetoricians and philosophers shall in manner vanish away” in com- 
parison with the Scriptures. The Evangelists, Calvin said, wrote in 
“base and simple” speech—and that speech was of the Holy Ghost.*° 

Thus Golding was guided both by the specific principle of fidelity 
for reasons of doctrine, and very possibly by Calvin’s idea that a bare 
style (the term is naturally a relative one) was good because it was 
characteriestic of the very gospels. Also, Golding may have been 
influenced by the so-called Stoic ideal of prose being furthered by 
Lipsius, Montaigne, Muret, and others about this time.” 

In comparison with the prose of most contemporary translators, 

29T he Institution of Christian Religion ... by M. John Caluine (1562), “T. N. the 
Translator to the Reader.” 

30Calvin, Institution of Christian Religion (1561), Book I, chap. viii. 


81See Morris W. Croll, “Attic Prose: Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon,” Schelling Anni- 
versary Papers (New York, 1923), pp. 117-50. 
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Golding’s was remarkably restrained. Certainly Calvinistic precept 
and the whole practice of Biblical translation helped to give to his 
work its temperate quality and to keep it straightforward when 
much English prose was beginning to indulge in otiose flourishes, 
and when for a time ornate writing was popular. 

Probably about 1568 or 1569 Golding began the translation of 
Calvin’s enormous book of commentary on the Psalms. His English 
version appeared in 1571, nearly 1,100 pages long and containing 
about three quarters of a million words. In translating it he had to 
meet the problem Norton had met in the Institution: how to trans- 
late truly a work which had more than a tincture of sanctity to it, 
and at the same time to translate it into idiomatic and fiuent 
English.** Golding met the problem by continuing to refine the tex- 
ture of his prose, as he had in the 1570 revision of his Justin. He suc- 
ceeded in staying a little closer to the letter of the original by 
transposing sentence-elements more freely than in earlier transla- 
tions, thus securing at the same time greater literal accuracy and 
smoother English, the only sacrifice being the relatively unimportant 
one of changing the order of some phrases as they appear in the 
Latin. There is still paraphrase, and it not only shows a care for 
English idiom but gives strong impression that he was more and 
more consciously seeking pleasing rhythms—the most basic formal 
element of good prose. An instance of Golding’s use of mild para- 
phrase with good rhythmical effect is his translation of Calvin’s hac 
opera perfunctus by the more graceful “Now when I had dispatched 
myself of that charge.” For the most part, however, he is quite literal 
—although scarcely ever to the point of awkwardness—or so close in 
his paraphrases that it is quibbling to call them paraphrases at all. 
Examples are “my friends at home” for domesticos, and “Neither 
were it lawful for me to pass over with silence,” for Nec vero tacere 
fas fuisset. 

Finally, his translation of the commentary on the Psalms shows a 


spirit of meticulousness without which the best translation is im- _ 


82A rather cryptic note prefaced by the bookseller to the 1561 edition of Norton’s 
translation seems to indicate that the Institution had been translated by John Dawes 
but not printed for more than a year—for compellitig but undisclosed reasons—and 
then translated anew by Norton. Emphasis on review of the text by learned men 
strongly suggests that Dawes’ version had been rejected for unsatisfactory transla- 
tion of phrases affecting doctrine. 
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possible. Every word from the Psalms which Calvin quotes in his 
exegesis Golding places in brackets, not giving the word in its Latin 
form as Calvin had but translating it into English. Thus [counsel] 
for consilio, [way] for viam, [seat] for cathedram, [scorners] for 
derisores. This typographical device is not a substitute for italics, but 
was presumably meant to show that the word under discussion was 
not the precise word Calvin had used—that being in Latin in Calvin’s 
text—but a translation of it. Similarly, Hebrew words used by Calvin 
are transliterated into Roman letters and bracketed. 

The real glory of the translation of Calvin on the Psalms is Gold- 
ing’s fine rendering of the introductory epistle, of about ten pages: 
“John Calvin to the godly Readers sendeth greeting.” Golding, 
who could be succinct and factual with Caesar and rich and colorful 
with Justin, for the most part seems to the modern taste rather dry 
with Calvin. But Golding translating Calvin vehement, as against 
Calvin arguing minutiae of Scripture, is eloquent in English, as Cal- 
vin was in Latin. He translates nearly to the letter, and at the same 
time keeps the smooth, muscular style of the original epistle almost 
exactly. 

Here he reproduces Calvin excoriating his opponents: 


... unto heathenish men and despisers of the heavenly doctrine, the de- 
struction of the church was but a trifle, so they might have obtained the 
authority which they wished, to work what they listed at their own 
pleasure. Many for dearth and famine, and some through unsatiable am- 
bition, or for greedy grippleness of shameful gain, became so wood, that 
confounding all things together, they had liever to destroy themselves 
and us too, than they would abide in order. During this long time I think 
they scarce omitted any thing which is wont to be forged in Satan’s shop. 
Neither could there at length be any other end of their lewd practizes, 
than in the shameful slaughter of them, which was even a sorrowful sight 
to me to behold. For although they were worthy of any punishment; 
yit had I liever they might have flourished in welfare and safety: which 
had come to pass, if they had not been utterly unobedient to all good 
counsel.®* 


Golding of course needed no special originality to be able to 
render invective with vigor; there was plenty of precedent in his 
time, in English, for good round expressions like “any thing which 


38The Psalms of David and Others. With M. Jobn Calvin’s Commentaries (1571), 
sigs. **1r-v. 
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was wont to be forged in Satan’s shop” (“quidquam ... quod in 
Satanae officina fabricari soleat) and “for greedy grippleness of 
shameful gain” (turpis quaestus cupiditas). In translating such 
phrases in this way he was simply showing his versatility in a mode 
which many had practiced. 

In 1574 the second translation of a major work of Calvin ap- 
peared; it was Sermons of Master John Calvin, upon the Booke of 
Job, a full-sized folio of solid Roman type in double columns, aggre- 
gating about nine hundred thousand words. By the time he under- 
took this work Golding was confirmed in the method of translation 
he had shaped for himself. But he did not stop experimenting with re- 
finements. In the translation of the sermons on Job he used a device 
which so far as I can discover had been used only once before—by 
Thomas Wilson in 1570°*—in English translation apart from versions 
of the Bible. The device itself was simple enough, and it actually 
brought about only minor changes in the text; but it is important as 
an indication of a general care for accuracy in translation, exercised 
from word to word and line to line, and it is also important because 
it shows Golding’s concern for the clarity and fluency of his English 
text. Essentially, the device was to indicate by typographical means 
words which the translator had included in his translation, but which 
were not strictly warranted by the original. In the sermons on Job, 
the specific means adopted was to set off such words with brackets. 

Golding was evidently using brackets to maintain fidelity to Cal- 
vin’s text for doctrinal reasons, just as Norton had in the 1562 
version of the Institution. If there were much talk at the time about 


84Wilson, the author of the Arte of Rhetorique, used italics in his version of seven 
orations of Demosthenes to show his interpolations. He was vehemently in favor of 
Demosthenean brevity, but he could not quite preserve it in oratorical English, so 
he compromised by adding “sometimes a sentence, or half a sentence, in the small 
Italic letter, the same is not in the Greek, but added only for the more plain under- 
standing of the matter, that such as be not learned, may the rather go thorough with 
the reading of these orations, without any sticking at all.” (The Three Orations of 
Demosthenes ... with Those His Fower Orations ... Against King Philip of Mace- 
donie, 1570, sig. **1v.) Deliberately and grossly expanded translations like Thomas 
Newton’s version of Cicero’s De senectute in 1569—nearly double the necessary 
length because of additions to a piece already orotund—and Abraham Fleming’s ver- 
sion of Isocrates’ Ad Nicoclem in his Panoplie of Epistles (1576), which is perha 
two and a half times the length of Elyot’s version ofthe same work, were prahehi 
enough to arouse Wilson and other well-trained scholars to wrath. Wilson writes 
in favor of Demosthenes’ style and against Cicero’s in a tone which suggests that a 
heated critical quarrel was going on in England. 
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the advantages of brevity over elaboration, Golding certainly must 
have sided with those, like Wilson, who favored brevity and with it 
fidelity. He seems to have decided to use the device only after be- 
ginning the translation, for the first twenty-nine pages have no 
brackets. From page 30 on they appear on an average of perhaps one 
to the page. His practice may be seen in a few samples: 


... but the meaning of it is, that he putteth it to them [or chargeth them 
with it] by his judgment 
... but then will he start out to the examining of his neighbors, [and he 
will say in himself] is not such a one worse than I? 
... we must know him to be such a one as he sheweth himself to be [by 
his word, } 

. and that is the very laboring [or tillage] that Eliphas speaketh of here. 
. + It is a great matter that we [be admitted to] know things in part 

.. that God shall be justified [or found righteous] in judging 

.. they will have it seen that nothing will let them [of their purpose. ] 


Golding’s aim and method here seem to me the same as those of 
the sixteenth-century translators of the Bible who used brackets and 
other such means of indicating interpolations** made to fill out the 
English where a perfectly literal rendering might not be easily and 
correctly understood.” Wilson’s interpolations were of a somewhat 
different sort: they made possible an oratorical style in English, and 
at the same time allowed Wilson to claim fidelity to the brief phrasis 
of the Greek, which he valued highly. 

Golding used brackets exactly as he had in the version of the 
Sermons on Job in The Sermons of M. lohn Calvine upon the Epistle 
of Saincte Paul to the Galathians (1574), and in the Sermons of M. 
John Calvin upon the Epistles of S. Paule to the Ephesians (1577). 


35Brackets were used in the Latin text in Miinster’s Hebrew Bible of 1534. Oli- 
vetan’s Bible of 1535, in which he was assisted by his kinsman Calvin, had small type 
for interpolations. The Estiennes’ edition of 1556/7 used italics, and was followed in 
this practice by the Geneva Bible (1560). The 1568 oe Bible used small type 
within brackets. See J. Isaacs, “The Sixteenth-Century English Versions,” The Bible 
in its Ancient and English Versions, ed. H. Wheeler Robinson (Oxford, 1940), pp. 
146-95. 

‘¢Another example of typographical indication of interpolations is found in Geof- 
frey Fenton’s version of Francesco Guicciardini’s Historia d'Italia, of 1579. Fenton 
< inverted commas in the margin alongside each line he added to the text. Interpo- 
ations are not made within sentences, however; they are all homilies added by 
Fenton to point out moral lessons to be learned from the historical events described. 
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Thereafter none of his printed works show the device, except the 
translation of Philippe de Mornay’s Verité de la ReligionChrestienne, 
which Sir Philip Sidney had begun work on and which Golding 
completed after his death. It was published in 1587 as A Woorke 
Concerning the Trewnesse of the Christian Religion. Why Golding 
should have used brackets in it, since he had long discontinued the 
practice, is not clear. Their use seems to be evidence, at any rate, 
that he thought it worth special care in translation, probably for 
reasons of doctrine.* It is possible that he used brackets with some 
regularity in manuscripts: the holograph Aesop translation, which 
Professor Dick dates about 1580, uses brackets on a number of pages 
to show interpolations. 

Of itself Golding’s use of brackets is scarcely important. It is of 
some interest, however, as showing the care he took to insure ac- 
curacy and clarity of translation, particularly in rendering exegetical 
arguments, but in other kinds of work as well. It should be added 
that he was not perfectly consistent in using brackets. Actually there 
are a good many instances of interpolations which are not set off b 
brackets—though in most such instances it could be argued that the 
English text was a legitimate paraphrase within the limits Golding 
had set himself, and not strictly speaking an addition. 

His later translations, those published from about 1575 to 1610 
(two were first published after 1606, the year of his death) are uni- 
form in method and results. They are the products of a system de- 
signed for speed and efficiency of translation and calculated to re- 
produce in English as closely as possible the total effect of the 
original Latin or French. Their lack of distortion and embellishment 
is noteworthy for their time. 

Thus Golding’s contributions strengthened the tradition of trans- 
lating both accurately and idiomatically, and opposed the strong 
counter-tendency toward “exornation.” The tradition of elaborated 
prose, which in Renaissance translation in England is represented by 
such early works as the versions of Diodorus Siculus by John Skel- 
ton and of Guevara’s Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius by John 

87Golding’s part in the translation is not clear. Feuillerat’s edition of Sidney’s 
works (Cambridge, 1912-16) prints only the first six chapters and states flatly that 
the remainder is obviously Golding’s because of its inferior style. Miss E. M. Ten- 


ison, in Elizabethan England (Royal Leamington Spa, 1932-40, VII, 145-60) dis- 
agrees, also on stylistic grounds. The question is probably worth further study. 
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Bourchier, Lord Berners, had followers in England throughout the 
century. Golding’s relatively austere prose is, in fact, part of the 
opposition to a general European movement toward artificiality of 
style, referred to in its various aspects as Ciceronianism, Euphuism, 
Gongorism, Marinism, and so on. In Golding’s own time and coun- 
try the translations of George Pettie and Abraham Fleming, and the 
original prose of Lyly, Nashe, and Greene are representative of the 
same movement. It had many other exponents. 

On the other hand the high humanistic tradition of More, Cheke, 
Elyot, and others of their generation (with Erasmus always large in 
the background) is the tradition to which Golding’s work belonged, 
and which it helped to strengthen. The remodeling of English prose 
in the seventeenth century, under the influence of the new scientism 
and the desire that English should be brought to a precision of the 
kind represented ideally by mathematics, may well have owed much 
to the earlier shaping of the language by workers like Golding. 

































































Peiresc and the English Scholars 
By Linpa Van Norven 


| gor 1586 to 1607 or 1608’ there flourished in England a society 
which called itself the “College of Antiquaries.” This “college” 
became a center of English historical learning,’ made an effort to 
found a national academy of history and a sort of British Museum 
with Sir Robert Cotton’s growing library as its nucleus,’ and re- 
quired of its fellows the use of documentary materials and of the 
laboratory technique.* The antiquaries brought together at meetings 
solid information about the language, the law, and the culture of 
England. The method of their group research was sound, by modern 
standards. 

The research itself was barren. As one of the fellows complained, 
no one reading a paper at a meeting of the antiquaries ever drew a 
conclusion. All he could do was assemble facts. 


That it seemeth to me in that there was not in anye of our former propo- 
sitions anye judyciall or fynall conclusion sett downe, wherby wee 
might say this is the judgement or right opynyon that is to be gathered 
out of everye man’s speache. So as leavinge each question undecyded, 
our assemblye might be rather demed a courte of en as in old 
tyme there was such a one at Oxford, than a learned conference. There- 
fore I wishe this abuse . . . might in our nowe meetings be reformed. And 


iLinda Van Norden, “The Elizabethan College of Antiquaries” (doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of California at Los Angeles, 1946). Henceforth the reader should 
assume that passages about the society, its membership and proceedings are based 
upon this unpublished dissertation. Cf. Reliquiae Spelmannianae, ed. Edmund Gib- 
son (Oxford, 1698), pp. 69, 70; Bodley MS e Mus. 106, fols. 1, 2. 

2“*The first half of the seventeenth century,’ said Maitland, ‘may be regarded as 
the heroic age of English legal scholarship.’ The literary Renaissance of the Eliza- 
bethan age had touched the studies of law and history, and many scholars were 
working with the enthusiasm of explorers to put them upon a new basis. We can see 
the central figures of this revival in the band of poets, historians, and lawyers who 
formed the Knti uarian Society.” W. S. Holdsworth, Sources and Literature of 
English Law (Oxford, 1928), p. 147. Cf. Frederick Barlow, The Complete English 
Dictionary (London, 1772), sig. c3v. 

Cf. Ewald Fliigel, “Die Alteste Englische Akademie,” Anglia Zeitschrift, XXXII 
(1909), 263, 265-68; British Museum Cotton MSS Faustina E. V. 12, fol. gob; Titus 
B. V., fol. 210. 

‘Cf. “Of the same (the Antiquity of the Christian Religion in this Island). By Mr. 
Agarde. Nov. 29, 1604,” A Collection of Curious Discourses Written by Eminent 
Antiquaries upon Several Heads in our English Antiquities (Thomas Hearne, orig- 
inal editor, Oxford, 1720), augmented edition by Sir Joseph Ayloffe (London, 1771, 
1773, 1775), Il, 160. 
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that uppon every poynt, men being heard, the soundest judgements 
might be thereuppon concluded.°® 

The reason why the study-program of the College of Antiquaries 
could not develop into something more than study was its service of 
—and servility toward—that Elizabethan nationalism® which, at its 
best in scholarship, produced a magnificent compilation of fact, 
Britannia.’ By rule and practice, the antiquaries confined to England 
both the matter and the authorities cited in reports made at their 
meetings. More than three-fourths of the two hundred extant papers 
of their society were prepared in response to questions whose word- 
ing limited the study to England, and those not so limited answered 
peculiarly English questions, such as the origins of sterling money 
and of the Inns of Court. They contain such definitions of subject 
matter as, for example, “here in England (for to that point I am re- 
strained by the question itself),”* “nothing be spoken but of this 
realme,”® “the meaning of the question in hand doth . . . more prop- 
erly bind me to say my opinion touching their continuance within 
this Island, bending myself only thereunto,”** and such explanations 
regarding source material as 


keepinge my self within the lystes of the articles agreed on at our first as- 
semblies, whereof this was one (that as neere as might be, thee moste 
proufes of our questions should be produced from our home writers, 
evidences, lawes, and deedes, and not from forreyners and straungers 
ignorant of the state and government of oure country)." 


As one might expect, this conscientious provincialism sometimes 
colored the interpretation of unimpeachable data. In the lifetime of 


5“The Etymology, Dignity, and Antiquity of Dukes in England. By Mr. Agard,” 
Ayloffe, ed. cit., I, 184, 185. 

6Which should have served scholarship as it served poetry, e.g., the “histories” and 
The Faerie Queene. 

TWilliam Camden’s great pioneer work in topography, the success of which on its 
first publication in 1586 probably occasioned the establishment of the College of 
Antiquaries in the first place, and whose excellence provided a standard for the so- 
ciety. The twenty-one or twenty-two years’ duration of this society coincides with 
the period covered by the six Latin editions of Britannia, 1586-1607. 

8“Of Epitaphs. By Mr. Abraham Hartwell. 1600,” Ayloffe, ed. cit., II, 376. 

*“Of the Antiquity, Variety, and Cereminies of Funerals in England. By Mr. Tate. 
30. April 1600,” ibid., I, 316. , 

10“The Antiquity of the Lawes of this Island, By W. Hakewill,” Hearne (1720 
ed.), No. I, pp. 1, 2. 

11“Of the same (the Antiquity of the Christian Religion in this Island). By Mr. 
Agarde. Nov. 29, 1604,” Ayloffe, ed. cit., II, 160. 
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the College of Antiquaries so sound a scholar as William Camden 
could say, “That there were such like assemblies as parliaments now 
are, before the Roman arrival here, some gather by the words of 
Caesar,””* and, on the subject of Indo-Germanic cognates of English 
and the Balkan dialects, “The Saxons our progenitours, which 
planted themselves heere in the west, did also to their glorie place 
Colonies likewise there in the east.”** Arthur Agard, learned Cham- 
berlain of the Exchequer™* and one of the most active fellows of the 
college from first to last, exclaimed at one of its meetings: 


And surely that sweet name of England hath been of singular estimation 
among and above all nations; . . . Yea, and it is not read that William the 
conqueror ever attempted after his conquest to alter that good name; 
thinking himself a most happy man to be king over so worthy a king- 
dom, which he ... preferred before his dukedom of Normandy.** 


After the discontinuance of the college, former fellows and their 
successors were free to discuver that English culture was European. 
They lost little time in so doing. By 1626 Spelman” had proved by 
Archaeologus that English law was polyglot. By 1639" he could es- 
tablish that it was “a member of a great European family between all 
the members of which there was a strong family likeness,”** that 
English feudalism had its roots in Europe. 

It was to a Parisian scholar, Du Puy, that Camden, before his 


12]bid., I, 203. Cf. E. Evans, “Of the Antiquity of the Parliaments in England: 
Some Elizabethan and Early Stuart Opinions,” History, XXIII (1938), 206, 221. 
Camden was at all times the most representative fellow of the college and its lead- 
ing spirit. 

18William Camden, Remaines of a Greater Worke, Concerning Britaine (Lon- 
don, 1605), p. 15. 

14Joseph Lemuel Chester, The . . . Registers of the Collegiate Church or Abbey of 
St. Peter, Westminster, (London, 1876), pp. 110, 112, 151; Anthony 4 Wood, 
Athenae Oxonienses (Oxford, 1691), I, 1520; Richard Gough in Archaeologia, I 
(1770), vii; Sidney Lee in The Dictionary of National Biography, I, 172. 

15“Of the Diversity of Names of this Island. By Mr. Agard. 29. Jun. 1604,” Ayloffe, 
ed. cit., I, 97. 

16The only fellow of the College of Antiquaries to write its history and by his 


own account a charter member. Gibson, Reliquiae, 69, 70; Bodley MS Mus. 106, 
fols. 1, 2. 


17$pelman’s tract on “The Original of Feuds and Tenures By Knight-Service in 
England” was written in 1639 (first printed by Gibson in Reliquiae, 1); his treatise 
on “Parliaments” (in the same collection) can be dated by internal evidence, pp. 57, 
58, between the Short and the Long Parliaments. Both papers make it clear that the 
author regards English institutions as essentially international. 

18Holdsworth, Sources and Literature, p. 233. 
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death, entrusted the manuscript of the second part of Amnals of 
Elizabeth.” 

This widening of the range of antiquarian vision” in the second 
decade of the seventeenth century—affecting both choice of subject 
matter and its treatment—is strikingly exemplified in the scholarship 
of John Selden, who, as a young man, became a devoted follower of 
Camden, Cotton, and Spelman.” Before 1610 he had, with their en- 
couragement, completed Amnalecton Anglo-Britannicon and Jani 
Anglorum Facies Altera, a history of the inhabitants of the British 
Isles before the Conquest and an examination of survivals of British, 
Saxon, and Norse law in modern English law and custom. By 1617 
he was publishing three books on less insular subjects, a history of 
the Jews in England, Syrian Gods, and the great History of Tithes 
(in English, not in Latin); in the last the church economy of Eng- 
land is shown to play a relatively small part and the fundamentalism 
of that economy is questioned. Between 1631 and 1650 he produced 
five books on ancient Hebrew law treated as part of the universal 
institutions of law and government. Ben Jonson was right when he 
said to Selden: 


You that have been 
Ever at home, yet have all countries seen, 
And like a compass, keeping one foot still 
Upon your centre, do your circle fill 
of general knowledge.” 


19See Sir Edward Maunde Thompson in The Dictionary of National Biography, 
VIII, 281, 282. 


20Also to be seen in the work of Sir Robert Cotton. Cottoni Posthuma. Divers 
Choice Pieces of that Renowned Antiquary Sir Robert Cotton, ed. J. H. (London, 
1651), is a series of reports on English legal precedent prepared by Cotton for the 
King or for one of the houses of Parliament on occasions of national crisis between 
1609 and 1629. The reader of these papers can see that while their author meticu- 
lously confines himself to English precedent, in some of the later ones—as, for ex- 
ample, in treating royal marriage and inflation of the currency—he makes it clear 
that here is not only a question of following English precedent. It is an international 
problem, and any decision made regarding it will be felt abroad. It can be argued 
that these examples show a cosmopolitanism of James I or of Cotton’s audience, as 
well as of Cotton, who as a very learned and a supremely logical man would see the 
questions in an international light. It is his treatment of these — as compared 
with that given similar questions in his papers read before the College of Antiquaries, 
that is noteworthy, not his point of view. See “That the Kings of England Have 
been Pleased Usually to Consult with Their Peeres in the Great Councell, and Com- 
mons in Parliament, of Marriage, Peace, and Warre,” written in 1621, pp. 34-39; “A 
Remonstrance of the Treaties of Amitie and Marriage,” pp. 94-105; and “A Speech 
Touching the Alteration of Coyne,” pp. 285-307. 
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Favorable to this transition of English scholarship from antiquar- 
ianism to history was the friendliness of the Provencal savant, Claude 
Nicholas Fabri de Peiresc,”* collector of rarities, but, above all, of 
learned men. 

Even the Renaissance can show no one more nearly catholic in 
life and interests than Peiresc as we find him in his many letters and 
in the life written by his friend Gassendi and Englished in the mid- 
seventeenth century by Dr. Rand. Like Cotton and Spelman in 
England he was a country gentleman of family and large estate.”* 
Like them he had a part in government and great public responsi- 
bilities. He was both senator and judge of -the Parliament of 
Provence at Aix® and lay abbot of the monastery of Guistres,”* also 
in Provence. But he spent his best time in Padua, Montpellier, Rouen, 
and Paris, especially Paris.”” 

Again like the English antiquaries, Peiresc was a lawyer by formal 
education, a legal historian by self-education.” 





21David Wilkins, “Vita Joannis Seldeni,” prefatory to Joannis Seldeni ... Opera 
omnia (London, 1726), i-li, particularly i-iv. 

22For Selden’s life and works, see ibid., i-li, and Sir Edward Fry in The Dictionary 
of National Biography, LI, 212-24. Fry quotes Ben Jonson’s “Poetical Epistle to John 
Selden,” p. 221. It must be admitted that Selden wrote in 1618 a narrowly national- 
istic treatise, Mare clausum, = in 1636. This is a work of political propaganda 
rather than of historical scholarship and can hardly be said to represent part of 
Selden’s development as an historian. 

231 580-1637. Peiresc was a family name on his mother’s side, a name which he took 
at the request of his father in 1604. By inheritance, he was the Sieur de Callas. See 
Léopold de Lisle, “Un Grand amateur frangais du dix-septiéme siécle, Fabri de 
Peiresc,” Annales du Midi, Revue de la France Méridionale (1889), I, 16, n. 4, 17. 

24His father was a judge; his uncle, a senator, of the Parliament at Aix (ibid.; cf. 
J. Marchand in La Grande Encyclopédie, XXVI, 256), and his mother was de- 
scended “from Knights and Praesidents,” as well as from some ancient landed fam- 
ilies. Pierre Gassendi, The Mirrour of True Nobility and Gentility. Being The Life 
of the Renowned Nicolaus Claudius Fabricius Lord of Peiresk, Englished by W. 
Rand (London, 1657), p. 7. All my references to Gassendi are to this translation. 
The family maintained a town house at Aix and “Belgentier” (or “Beaugensier”), a 
propriété in southeastern Provence, inland from the stretch of hilly coast between 
Toulon and Hyéres (ibid., p. 6; cf. C. T. Hagberg-Wright, Nicolas Fabri de Peiresc 
(The Roxburghe Club; London, 1926), p. 2. 

25Gassendi, title page; Marchand, p. 256; Hagberg-Wright, pp. 5, 14, 15. 

26Hagberg-Wright, pp. 14, 15. 

27Charles Joret, Fabri de Peiresc humaniste, archéologue, naturaliste (Aix, 1894), 
PP- 9 23+ 
28[bid., pp. 6, 7, 9, 13, 41. 
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Like Camden and Spelman, he treated genealogy and heraldry to 
elaborate research.” His eager curiosity about oriental literature and 
cultures was one of the bonds between him and Selden.*° It was as a 
numismatist that he was admired by Englishmen of the following 
century, who forgot or discounted almost everything else about 
him.*2 

Peiresc was, in short, an universal amateur of history. But, partly 
through constant association with the scientific Gassendi, he was 
more passionately, more creatively, and even more extensively an 
amateur of science: medicine, astronomy, horticulture, and more 
notably optics and comparative anatomy, to both of which he con- 
tributed some minor discoveries. His work in optics was later used 
by Newton. Peiresc’s two hobbies were collecting—books, coins, 
Roman measures, shrubs, Angora cats—and correspondence.” He 
was one of the fellows of a literary academy in Paris,** a patron of 
printers, engravers, and bookbinders,** and the sponsor of many 
publications.** He was sociable and hospitable to a fantastic degree**— 
particularly toward Englishmen. Characteristic product of the Italian 
Renaissance and of southern Europe that he was, Peiresc thirsted un- 
quenchably after English genius. 


2°Cotton MS Julius C. V., fol. 313, 1. Printed by Dr. Thomas Smith in V. Cl. 
Gulielmi Camdeni, et illustrium virorum ad G. Camdenum epistolae (London 1691), 
p. 107. Cf. Hagberg-Wright, p. 12. 

8°De Lisle, pp. 19-21; Gassendi, p. 207; Camdeni . . . epistolae, pp. 197, 204, 213, 
214, 222; Joret, p. 25; Hagberg-Wright, p. 12. 

81For example, Lister and Hearne. Hearne, Discourses, Preface, pp. xviii-xxi; Dr. 
Martin Lister, “A Journey to Paris in the Year 1698,” in A General Collection of 
the Best and Most Interesting Voyages and Travels, ed. John Pinkerton (Philadel- 
phia, 1811), IV, 128, 147; Joret, p. 41. 

82See Gassendi, IV, 28, 29; Hagber, As, = pp: ix, 4, 19, 27-31; Marchant, p. 256; 
Joret, pp. 25, 59-71; De Lisle, p. 19; Lister, 1V, 147. What remains of Peiresc’s cor- 
respondence with intellectual Europe is scattered through the libraries of France 
ond ean The largest collections are in the Provengal libraries of Aix and Car- 
pentras. Several volumes of them have been printed by Tamizey de Larroque, 1888- 
1898. See Tamizey de Larroque, “Le Testament de Peiresc,” Annales du Midi (1889), 
I, 35-46; De Lisle, p. 19; Hagberg-Wright, p. 14. 


88De Lisle, p. 23; Joret, p. 25; Josephine de Boer, “Men’s Literary Circles in Paris — 


1610-1660,” Publications of the Modern Language Association, LIII (September, 
1938) , 730-32. , 

84Hagberg-Wright, p. 21; Camdeni .. . epistolae, passim. 

85]bid. Cf. Jules Dukas, Etude ... sur le Satyricon de Jean Barclay (Paris, 1880), 
pp: 4-8. 

86De Lisle, p. 19; Hagberg-Wright, pp. 19, 21. 
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This particular enthusiasm probably dated from his journey of 
1606.°" Gassendi makes the following report: 


Being arrived in England, and having, after the Embassadour, saluted 
King James, he was tenderly respected by him, who sent for him divers 
times. .. As for the Learned men which he met with either at London, 
or Oxford, or in other places, the first was Mr. William Camden, who 
has merited so much of his country, Britannia ... The next was, Sir Rob- 
ert Cotton, eminent amongst the honestly curious sort of men. Also 
Jacobus Collius and his Father in Law, Matthias Lobellus, the Kings 
Herbalist, both of whom he was desirous to oblige. Also Albericus Gen- 
tilis, Sir Henry Savill, Johannes Nordenus, and many more. Nor must I 
passe over, the then Learned young Man John Barclay, whom... much 
he affected . .. But he was wont to greive that he was not ——— 
neither with Dr. Gilbert, who wrote the Book touching the Nature of 
the Load-Stone, nor with Thomas Lydiate a famous Mathematician. I 
shall not here recount the many Libraries, wherein he observed such 
books as were most rare; nor the studies which he saw, and out of which 
he procured all precious rarities he could.®* 


From then until his death in 1637, Peiresc corresponded indefat- 
igably with and about writers, historians, and scientists of Britain. 
At least one hundred and seventy-eight letters of his to Barclay® 
alone are now extant, some of them rapturous, exuberant—even sen- 
suous—in praise of Barclay’s Latin poems. With the help of Gassendi, 
Peiresc early became aware of Harvey’s great experiment and re- 
peated it to verify the result.*° To James Cole, London numismatist 
and horticulturist, he sent daffodil bulbs and Roman coins.** 
Peiresc’s correspondence shows familiarity with the work of all 


8?Thomas Smith, “Vita .. . Roberti Cottoni,” prefatory to his Catalogus librorum 
manuscriptorum bibliothecae Cottonianae (Oxford, 1696), p. xxvii, says that this 
journey was made in 1608, but Gassendi (pp. 98-101), Dukas (p. 7), Joret (p. 18), 
and Hagberg-Wright (p. 12) agree on 1606 as the year. 

388Pp. 99-101. 

8°Scotch Catholic poet, author of the fine Latin poems, Satyricon and Argenis. 
For a study of the ooletign between him and Peiresc see Jules Dukas, Etude biblio- 
graphique et litteraire sur le Satyricon de Jean Barclay, Paris, 1880. See Catalogue 
generale des MSS. des bibliotheques publiques de France. Departements, XXXVI, 
L’Inguimberte de Carpentras, compiled by M. Liabastres, Tome III, Part I, 288, 
MSS. 1872, fols. 72—195. These letters have been published by Tamizey-de-Lar- 
roque, Les Correspondants de Peiresc, VII and Vill (Paris, 1889-98). Cf. Dukas, 
pp 4-8. See, for example, the letter printed by C. T. Hagberg-Wright, p. 4o. 

40William Harvey, pioneer in medical science of the reigns of James I and Charles 
I, personal physician to Charles I, author of De motu cordis, 1628, and of De genera- 
tione, 1651, chiefly known for his discovery, ca. 1617, of the circulation of the 
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the major English intellectuals of his time from Raleigh and Bacon 
to the Earl of Arundel.*? 

Those English scholars with whom he exchanged letters most fre- 
quently were Camden,** Cotton,** Selden,** and Spelman.** In the 
account quoted above of the visit to England, Gassendi gives the 
substance of one of the first conversations between Peiresc and Cam- 
den. Peiresc thought this conversation important enough to preserve 
and to share with his greatest friend. The friend saw in it a good 
illustrative anecdote for his biography. I find it illustrative and re- 
vealing of the peculiar spirit that kept alive Pieresc’s whole English 
correspondence. According to Gassendi 


Mr. William Camden .. . , with whom falling once into a discourse 
of the Antiquity of the British Language, to which the Language of 





blood. Gassendi gives an account of Peiresc’s experiment and its occasion, IV, 28, 29. 
Cf. Hagberg-Wright, pp. 4, 27. 

414 brabami Ortelii ... et virorum eruditorum ad eundem et ad Jacobum Colium 
Ortelianum . . . epistolae (1524-1628) (Cambridge, 1887), Item 348 (letter written at 
Aix en Provence, Tuesday, 3 February, 1609), pp. 823, 824. 

42Their names and their doings appear in the letters, some of them many times. 
Thomas Hearne was to take special note of the fact that Peiresc’s interest in Lydiatt 
and Norden, historian of Hertfordshire, was well known to Gassendi. Hearne’s Col- 
lections, IIl (Oxford, 1889), 71. Entry for October 24, 1710. He cites Gassendi, p. go. 

48Thirty-three of the letters written by Peiresc to Camden were printed by Dr. 
Thomas Smith in G. Camdeni et illust. virorum ad Camdenum epistolae (London, 
1691). Their originals are in British Museum, Cotton MSS Julius C. III and V. 
Copies of these and other letters to Camden that were kept by Peiresc (as was his 
custom) are now in the departmental libraries of Aix. L’Abbé Albanes, compiler of 
catalogue, III, 124, describes as in MSS vols. 201-15, items 1019-33, and I’Inguimberte 
of Carpentras (catalogue, III, I, 292) described as MSS 1875, fols. 8 ff. 

*4Smith, “Vita . . . Cottoni,” pp. xxiv, xxvii; Camdeni . . . epistolae, pp. 104, 176, 
204, 323, 214, 216, 221, 222, 243, 254, 260, 269, 324-26. British Museum Harleian MSS 
702.12, item 247 (catalogue III, 496). Carpentras MSS 1876 (catalogue III, I, 317). 

45Aix MSS, Tome XII, items 1019-33 (catalogue, 126); Carpentras MSS 1876, fol. 
166 ff. —_ Il, I, 317), British Museum Harleian MSS 7011.63 (catalogue III, 
499), 7002.12, fol. 229 (catalogue III, 496). 

*6Unfortunately, this correspondence has not been published. It is scattered 
through many English and European libraries. The more important collections are 


in the British Museum (Dawson Turner collections) Additional MSS 25,384: fols. . 


3-13; 28,105, fol. 8; 34,599, 1.14, fols. 59, 63, 76, 78, 81-85, 88, 100, and in the libraries 
of Aix and Carpentras in Provence: Aix MSS Tome XII, MSS ro19-33 (catalogue, 
126), ae en MSS 1876, fols. 204 ff. (ten letters) (catalogue, III, f, 317). See also 
British Museum Cotton MS Julius C. V, fols. 186,187, 188, 313, 322, 1; Additional 
MSS 34,599, i.14, fols. 50, 51, 53, $5, 56; Bodley MSS Tanner 89: 30, fols. 110-16, and 
two items in the Alfred Morrison Collection (catalogue VI, 167). See also Smith, 
Camdeni . . . epistolae, pp. 287, 288, 289, 290, 291, 293-94. 
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Bretagne in France does belong, after he had asked him about many 
words used in severall Countries of France, he demanded among the rest 
what Arelate or Arles and Tolo, or Tolon*’ might signifie: to which 
Camden answered that Arelate in the British tongue did signifie a City 
standing on moist or marish ground, and that Tolon signified an Harpe, 
peradventure by reason of a neighbouring Promontory called Citharistes 
or Harpers Hill. He learned also of Camden other such like by which he 
was brought almost to be of the mind of Strabo, Tacitus and others who 


write that the Frenchmen and the Britaines, had at first but one and the 
same Language.** 


Britannia is as much a history of place names as of places. To Cam- 
den, as to his fellow antiquaries,“* history was in part genealogy, but 
more essentially etymology. The history of a county, a town, a coin, 
a law, or an institution was the history of its name." Peiresc’s learned 
discussion with Camden is therefore important to the student. The 
recognized authority on the history and meaning of English place 
names answered the eager questions of his Provengal visitor, not 
about English place names but about the names of two cities in Pro- 
vence, close to the visitor’s family estate." And the answer contained 
evidence for both that the languages of Gaul and of Britain must at 
some time have been the same. To Camden, and probably to Peiresc 
as well, a common language signified at least some common cultural 
history and some community of interest between them as historians 
of their respective national cultures. Peiresc established a friendship 
between himself and Camden by helping Camden to convince him- 
self that they were at work in the same field. 

Cognates were frequently discussed in the Peiresc-Camden letters; 
for example, the names of pagan gods were mentioned in May, 


47Both Provengal cities and near neighbors to Peiresc’s country estate of Belgentier. 
48Gassendi, p. 100. 


49] have treated the preoccupation of the Elizabethan antiquaries with etymology 
and their identification of it with history in my dissertation and in a paper on the 
same subject read before a meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast in November, 1946. 

50“The Elizabethan College of Antiquaries,” pp. 370-73. Cf. Hearne, pp. 54, 166, 
174, 205; Ayloffe, I, 177, 181, 184, 186, 191, 192, 195, 197; II, 312, 315, 331, 378. Cf. 
Hearne, pp. 149-65; Ayloffe, II, 30. 

51Gassendi, p. 6. 

52The later friendship-by-correspondence with Spelman was to begin in a similar 
way, as I shall show later. Peiresc tracked down Spelman through what he was able 
to convince Spelman might be a common ancestry. See British Museum, Cotton MS 
Julius C. V, fol. 46. Printed in Camdeni . . . epistolae, pp. 107, 108. Cf. Gassendi, p. 5. 
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1608, and legal terminology in January, 1622.* It was always 
Peiresc who put the questions. 

Peiresc’s working friendships with Camden, Cotton, Selden, and 
Spelman “‘slumbered not nor slept.” He introduced them to learned 
Europe by circulating their books, by soliciting their knowledge and 
learned opinion for Europeans engaged in research overlapping 
theirs, and by encouraging Europeans to consult them directly. He 
invited, and sometimes obtained, their collaboration in large-scale 
publication projects. He kept them up to date on research abroad 
and forced them by his ceaseless questions to be up to date on one 
another. And with them he pooled libraries. 

In all his correspondence Peiresc played the European spokesman 
for English scholarship.” In a letter to Camden of September 1, 1617, 
Peiresc acknowledged receipt of a packet containing Amnals of 
Elizabeth and Selden’s Syrian Gods and requested one more copy of 
each. Peiresc had lent Camden’s book to his friend, Monseigneur du 
Vair, Keeper of the Seals. Du Vair had liked it so much that he 
wished to keep it as a present. So, wrote Peiresc, would Camden 
please send another copy, together with his annals of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, and Mary? As for Syrian Gods, he wrote, “It is highly 
esteemed by our lovers of the curious, and as I had received only that 
one copy, I have been obliged to let it pass through so many able 
hands, that I have no means of seeing it,” and, “I have already writ- 
ten to SS. Laurentius Pignoria and Hieronymus Aleandro about this 
book, and they are waiting with great impatience to see it.” In the 
packet sent by Camden in response to this letter and delivered to 
Peiresc on December 11 were one copy of the Annals and two of 
Syrian Gods intended, no doubt, for Pignoria and Aleandro. But 
Pignoria could wait a day. Peiresc forwarded one copy to one of the 
Du Puy brothers, leader of a Paris academy,” and the other to 
Aleandro in Rome. “And,” he wrote, “having assembled two others 


53Camdeni . . . epistolae, pp. 104, 105, letter in Latin. 
54] bid., pp. 319, 320. 


55See letters of Sept. 1, Dec. 11, 1617, Jan. 29, 1618. Ibid., pp. 196, 197, 203-7, 212, 


213. All these letters and others written by Peiresc (unless specified as otherwise) 
are in French. The translation is my own. : 

56Josephine de Boer, “Men’s Literary Circles in Paris 1610-1660,” Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, LIII (September, 1938), 730-80. She describes the 
Du Puy academy. She mentions Peiresc and Gassendi as active fellows of this 
academy and Aleandro, Camden, and Cotton as honorary members. 
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from the booksellers at the [Frankfort] Fair,** I shall send one to 
Padua to the Honorable Laurentius Pignoria and the other to one of 
my very inquisitive friends.” 

“Mr. Aleandro writes me from Rome, the twenty-eighth of De- 
cember,” said Peiresc in his next letter, “that he had just received the 
copy I sent him of Syrian Gods, of which he had already devoured a 
portion, but which Cardinal Cobellucio, who is a great student, had 
snatched from his hands.” 

The same letter gave its author’s word and pledge that Selden’s 
work on The History of Tithes would not be long in France with- 
out a translator. 

In the following June, Peiresc assured Camden of a general im- 
portunate eagerness to see the new edition of Britannia in France,and 
in August he wrote: 


I have received . .. a copy of your seals and coins of England, which you 
intend for Mr. du Puy, who went to Holland a month ago... ; but I 
shall deliver it in this city to his brother, having had great pleasure in 
casting my eyes upon it in the meantime: while we are awaiting the copy 
which you promise me for myself.** 


Peiresc was a strong contributor to the high and general European 
esteem for Spelman, the author of Archaeologus,® a work not valued 
at home till long past the author’s death and its own usefulness*—till 
it had become as much an historical curio as an historical work. 

The two scholars never met. Before 1619, when both were past 
middle age, they had never exchanged letters.** Characteristically, it 
was Peiresc who sought out Spelman. Because of a likeness in two 


5tReferred to in the letter of September 1 (Camdeni .. . epistolae, p. 196) as a 
possible source of extra copies of Syrian Gods. 

58] bid., p. 242, June 17, 1618; p. 253, Aug. 21. 

59Testimony to the greatness of Spelman’s reputation on the Continent in the first 
half of the seventeenth century is to be found in Denis de Sallo, review in Le 
Journal des scavans, first inen, leuneny 5, 1665, as well as in the many letters he re- 
ceived from European scholars—most of which are now to be found in British 
Museum, Additional MSS 34,599-34,601,i:14-16. Cf. Henry Hallam, Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe (4th ed., 1854), III, 545,546. Cf. ‘ener Adams, Old English 
Scholarship in England from 1566 to 1800 (“Yale Studies in English,” LV; New 
Haven, 1917), p. 49. 

6°Edmund Gibson, “The Life of Sir Henry Spelman, Kt.,” in Spelman’s English 
Works (1727), sig. a verso. 
61British Museum, Cotton MS Julius C, V, fol. 313, 1. 
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coats of arms, he thought they could be cousins and that his mother’s 
Provencal family might have an English origin. 

Through Camden as Clarenceux, Peiresc made inquiries, which 
Camden referred to Spelman, and when, in the summer of 1619, 
Spelman sent his second son, Henry,* on a tour of Europe, he asked 
Camden to give the young man a letter of introduction to “the Gen- 
tleman . . . that was so desirouse to understand somewhat of that 
family in England . . . because he is utterly ignorant how and where 
to enquier after hym.”** Young Henry carried abroad Camden’s 
note, a genealogy, and some sample proof-sheets® of the etymologi- 
cal dictionary of English law, a pioneer work then in progress. 

Peiresc, then living in Paris, received Spelman’s son and Spelman’s 
glossary with equal ardor and with an ostentation as host that was 
to provoke the following comments in one of the boy’s letters to his 
father: 


The men* love to bragge much of what thay have & yf thay shewe you 
anythinge you must looke on it with admiration as for praysinge it above 
deserte thay will doe that well enuffe themselves. . . . Talke with them 
thay will tell you of all ther vertues the first day you see them, & to say 
truth what they have best thay show first. What thay think best thay 
speake first what thay love best thay eate first. But to end thay ar lyke 
ther horses which at first praunce so one would feare to mount them & 
ryde them but awyle & you tyre them. 

Thus desiringe excuse for my sensoringe sausines . . . I humbly take 
my leave.*" 


But Peiresc did more than invite young Henry to admire his own 


62British Museum, Cotton MS Julius C.V, fol.46.Printed in Camdeni ... epistolae, 
pp: 107, 108. Cf. Gassendi, p. 5. 


68See note 61, above. This letter proves that Spelman’s second son was personally 
unknown to Camden. (A letter introducing him to one of Spelman’s oldest and best 
friends—cf. the letter to Camden in the Alfred Morrison collection, concerning this 
son’s death—was necessary.) Also, in all Spelman’s extant letters written to his 
family before he moved to London in 1612, there are only four references by name 
to the second son, Henry. 


64The letter also proves, more remarkably, that Peiresc was altogether unknown 
to Spelman. British Museum Cotton MS Julius C. V, fol. 313, 1. 

85Spelman, Archaeologus, “Praefatio.” Cf. Gibson, Joc. cit. Cf. Alexander Gil, 
Logonomia Anglica (London, 1621), postscript, p. 152. Spelman and Gil had the 
same printer, John Beale. 

66The young author’s French and Provengal hosts, one of whom was Peiresc. 

67British Museum Additional MS 34,599, i:14, fol. 61. This is an informal note 
written by Henry Spelman two days before his embarkation at Toulon. 
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collections of books, coins, and curios. He arranged meetings with 
four savants—legal historians and philologists—Jerome Bignon, Philip 
Maussac,** Gilbert Gaulmin,® and Nicholas Rigault,” showed them 
the sample proof-sheets, and obtained their written comments, 
which he sent on to Spelman with his own, by courtesy of Camden.” 
He also recommended Spelman’s work to Gassendi™ and to Sal- 
masius.”* 


68Jerome Bignon was a statesman and legal theorist, one of the great anti-parlia- 
mentarians of the seventeenth er + but, like Spelman, he combined the study of 
law with that of legal language and language-history. In 1619 the two chief works 
to Bignon’s credit were his edition of Les Formules de Marculfe, published in 1613 
and often mentioned in the Spelman correspondence, and Traité de la Grandeur de 
nos Rois et de leur Souveraine Puissance (as its title suggests, a treatise on the divine 
right of kings), 1615. He was thirty in 1619, only six years older than young Henry 
Spelman. See Le Nouveau Larousse illustré, edited by Claude Auge, II, 77. Like 
Bignon, Maussac was a young man in 1619, five years older than young Spelman. 
But he was already a distinguished Hellenist. In 1614 (at the age of twenty-four) he 
had published a critical edition of Harpocration in Paris; and in 1615 and 1619, 
editions of Psellus, De Lapidum Virtutibus and Aristotle, Historia Animalium. Like 
Peiresc a product of the Midi, he was in 1619 counselor to the senate at Toulouse. 
Gassendi says of him that he was “a great Ornament” of this assembly. At fifty- 
seven a was making his debut among seasoned scholars of twenty-nine and 
thirty. For Maussac’s life see Anne Marie de Bovet in La Grande encyclopédie, 
XXIII, 432. 

69] savait le grec, le latin, ’hébreu, l’arabe, le turc, le persan. Outre des epi- 
grammes, des odes, une tragédie, [phigénie, des traductions d’Isméne et Isménie, 
d’Eustache (1618); de Rhodante et Dosicles de Théodore Prodrome (1625), d’un 
ouvrage hébreu .. . il a laissée le Livre des Lumiéres en la Conduite des Rois Com- 
posée par le Sage (1644).” Larousse, IV, 788. In other words, Gaulmin was linguist, 
classicist, orientalist, and poet. 

70Nicholas Rigault, philologist and bibliographer, was Isaac Casaubon’s successor 
as King’s Librarian and compiler of the first workable catalogue for the King’s Li- 
brary in Paris, now la Bibliothéque Nationale. He was in the Du Puy circle. Ibid., 
VII, 324. 

71Peiresc’s letter to Camden, in this packet sent September 11, 1618, is British 
Museum Cotton MS Julius C. V, fol. 186, and was printed by Smith in Camdeni 
.. . epistolae, pp. 287, 288. His letter to Spelman, contained in the same packet, is 
British Museum Additional MS 25,384, fols. 3, 4, copied in Bodley MS Tanner 809: 
30, fol. 111, and Carpentras MS 1875, fol. 204. Originals of the letters by Bignon, 
Maussac, Gaulmin, and Rigault, all in this packet, are British Museum Additional 
MSS 34,599, i:14, fols. 51, 53, 55, 56; 25,384, fol. 12. Copies are in Bodley MSS 
Tanner 89:30, fols. 110-116. See Scott Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in 
the British Museum (London, 1901), p. 12. Cf. Hackman Catalogi codicum manu- 
scriptorum bibliothecae Bodleianae, pars quarta Thomae Tanneri (Oxford, 1860), 
P: 429. 

72Who took note (Gassendi, IV, 14) but did not follow through with letters. 
Pierre Gassendi was not only Peiresc’s countryman of Provence, most intimate 
friend, and biographer-to-be. He was also an eminent churchman, professor of 
philosophy at Aix, and an astronomer and mathematician of great note in his own 
time. As a philosopher, he was an Epicurean; as an amateur of science, a follower of 
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Camden forwarded Peiresc’s large packet, with a sly insular laugh 
at the expense of these “right French Witts.”"* Spelman duly an- 
swered all the letters; whereupon the French scholars began writing 
him directly. Their insistence eventually broke Spelman’s disinclina- 
tion” to see a volume of his glossary in print, and some of their many 
suggestions he followed. It was Maussac, for example, who talked 
him out of Glossarium as a title for the first edition.”® Spelman’s 
“Praefatio” to this work contains an acknowledgment of help re- 
ceived from abroad: 


The following have been great sources of inspiration for me: Nic. Fabri 
de Peiresc, most eminent for his legislation in the Aquitanian Senate of 
His Royal Majesty: Jerome Bignon, nage 3 to the same Majesty, in the 
Privy Council, Philip Maussac, Gilbert Gaulmin, Nic. Rigault; and 
Claude Salmasius. . .. All these men great as they are in name and schol- 
arship: either with their words of encouragement spoken to me... or 
their remarks about me to others: and most of all, with many letters, are 
the inspiration of this undertaking from its beginning, urge on its prog- 
ress, and reach for my outstretched hand to the end... . Bignon, Meur- 
sius, Lindenborg, as well, often have proffered me the Golden Bough on 





Bacon, believing in experiment, as opposed to theory, as 2 means of proof. In 1642 
he engaged in a battle of books a» ag et His account of the autopsy on 
Peiresc, which he witnessed, illustrates a passionate curiosity regarding anatomy and 
the mystery of disease which could transcend even the deepest grief. His taste for 
letters is evident from his fellowship in the Du Puy academy. See Bougerel, Vie de 
Gassendi (1737); G. S. Brett, Philosophy of Gassendi (1889); Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1946), X, §3, 54. 

78British Museum Additional MS 34,599, i:14, fol. 78; Carpentras MS 1875. Claude 
Saumaise, known to scholars as Claudius Salmasius, was, like Spelman, both philolo- 
Bist and legal historian. He studied Greek with Isaac Casaubon; he prepared a 
earned commentary on Polyhistor by Solinus; in other words, on Pliny. His lin- 
guistic scholarship embraced Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Chaldean, Persian, and Co 
tic. Two of his Fistorical works are De re militarii Romanorum (1657), and De 
primatu papae (1645), a history of the Papacy. He is important to students of 
English literature and history for the war of tracts in which he engaged John Mil- 
ton, 1649-53, on behalf of Charles I. After Peiresc had shown him the sample glos- 
sary, he began a correspondence with Spelman, which covered many years. (See 
Enc. Brit., XTX, 888, 889.) 

™4British Museum Additional MS 25,384, 58, fol. 5. 

*5Discussed by Peiresc in the letter of September 11, 1619: Cotton MS Julius C. V, 


fol. 186 (Camdeni ... epistolae, Pp: 287, 288). Cf. Gibson, Spelman’s English Works, © 


sig. a verso. Spelman, “Praefatio,” Archaeologus, p. 1626. It is evident that Spelman 
published Archaeologus at that time against his better judgment and_only because 
of eager pressure from abroad. “ 

"6]bid.; cf. British Museum Additional MS 34,599, i:14, fols. 51, 55; cf. Bodley MS 
Tanner 89:30, fol. 110. The British Museum items represent two letters, Bignon’s 
and Maussac’s. 
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our journeys into those Tartarean regions, and . . . holding me—a lesser 
man—in rare friendship—Peiresc.”’ 


Young Henry Spelman’s death hard upon his return from Europe 
seems to have established a personal bond between Spelman and 
Peiresc, who wrote a warm letter of condolence, offering comfort 
in the news that “Mr. Salmasius has gone to the trouble of reading it 
[the sample glossary of 1619] with the greatest possible care and 
transcribing a good part of it.””* 

Young Henry Spelman’s tour, made in the last year of his life, had 
really been Sir Henry Spelman’s tour of triumph and belated 
recognition. It was also the beginning of a literary friendship main- 
tained solely by correspondence for at least ten years. 

Peiresc did more than encourage his European friends to read his- 
torical works by Englishmen. He was often the medium through 
which they obtained information or learned opinion from the Eng- 
lish historical scholars. In December, 1617, for example,” he invited 
both Camden and Selden to appraise and report upon a copy of a 
Constantinian calendar on which Aleandro® was writing a book. 
Their comments were received in time for publication the following 
Easter.** In exchange, Camden had a sketch made of an Egyptian 
figurine in his collection, which he took to represent Isis, and, 
through Peiresc, sought an opinion on it from Aleandro.™ 

To please Peiresc, Camden painstakingly assembled documents on 
the Norman ancestry of the poet, Frangois Malherbe, and estab- 
lished the authorship of an old book on the deeds of King Stephen 
for Du Chesne, a student of Norman history.** Spelman furnished 


7™Praefatio,” Archeologus, no pagination (quoted in my own translation from 
Spelman’s rather florid Latin). 

British Museum Additional MS 34,599, i:14, fol. 78. 

7Camdeni . . . epistolae, p. 204. Cf. Ibid., pp. 213, 234. 

80The grand-nephew of the famous cardinal and humanist, and a very dis- 
tinguished student in his own right—of the ancient world. See Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica (1946), I, 553. 

81See n. 79 above. 

82Camdeni . . . epistolae, pp. 213, 234. Peiresc was delighted with the enigma 
presented by the Isis, but annoyed with the way in which the draughtsman had 
prepared the sketch. As the author of Explicatio veteris tabulae marmoreae solis 
effigie symbolesque exculptae (1616) an internationally accepted handbook on 
paleography and ancient sculpture, Aleandro could speak with authority on the Isis. 
83] bid., pp. 232, 254. 
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Bignon with legal etymologies.** The learning of Camden and Spel- 


man, cultivated in a spirit of curiosity about their own national 
past, was found to have new relevance and new application. 

On Peiresc’s invitation English scholars supplied early texts— 
either original or in transcript—for compilations or critical editions 
undertaken in Europe. To Rerum Normannorum,® a miscellany of 
source material for Norman history, brought together and edited by 
Du Chesne and sent to press in 1618, Camden contributed whatever 
he could find in England. One of his items was an ancient descrip- 
tion of Caux, obtained with some difficulty,** which Peiresc ap- 
plauded as “a very fine piece for that period.”*’ Another was an 
“Encomium of Queen Emma,” offered by Camden—a staunch Sax- 
onist—with reluctance, because he thought it belonged to English, 
rather than to Norman, history. Peiresc received the “Encomium” 
with the following comment: 


It is indeed the truth, that it belongs more to England than to Normandy; 
but it will not be too bad a contribution to Rerum Normannorum, since 
she [Queen Emma] was Normande; and since her alliance was the first 
plank in the bridge of conquest of William her nephew.** 


Camden responded goodhumoredly by making an additional con- 
tribution of the rolls of all those Normans who were in England be- 
fore the Conquest.*° 

Camden, Cotton, and Spelman were generous with items for 
another compilation, on jousts and tourneys, undertaken by Peiresc 
but never brought to press. Transcripts and notes with which they 
provided him are now in the Provencal libraries.°° The following 
request is typical: 


At the time of the establishment of the order of the garter, there were 
only the Garter and the Cloak, which were essential marks of it; the 
Collar of red and white roses has since been added, & lastly the present 


84]bid., pp. 287, 288; British Museum: Cotton MS Julius C. V, fol. 186, Egerton 
MS 26, fol. 144; Additional MSS 25,384, fols. 3, 4, 293; 34,599, 1:14, fols. 51, 60. 

85Camdeni . . . epistolae, pp. 216, 217, 222, 223, 231-34, 241-43, 253, 260. 

86] bid., pp. 232, 233. In this letter Peiresc sought Camden’s help in locating this 
~~ which his brother thought he had once seen at the heralds’ headquarters in 

ondon. It was not there. « 


8t]bid., p. 241. 88 [bid., p. 222. 89 [bid., p. 253. 
9For Camden, see ibid., pp. 233, 234, 294; Carpentras MSS Tome II, 1770, 1817; 
for Cotton, see Camdeni .. . epistolae, p. 242; for Spelman, see British Museum 
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king has added to it, they say, the thistles of Scotland with the roses of 
England. That will not have been done without the command of Princes 
... or without some deliberation of the Chapter of Knights of said order. 
If a copy of such acts could be had, you would do us a singular favor in 
communicating them... , so that in making the collection on chivalry, 
which will be joined to that on Tourneys, which is going to press, we 


could say something of that order, which would not be so common as 
are the others. 


From Cotton’s growing library on one side of the Channel and 
Peiresc’s on the other there was a never-ending circulation of books 
over intellectual Europe. Packets containing printed matter, unique 
manuscripts, transcripts, notes, and queries were sent monthly, 
weekly, or even daily, depending on what public or private messen- 
gers were at hand: postmen, who were supposed to receive sixteen 
sous an ounce on delivery of letters, twenty sous an ounce for 
books**—though sometimes they were tipped in advance—®* business 
men, who were glad to supplement the profits of their journeys, 
acquaintances of the correspondents on tour, or diplomats. If a 
packet was lost, a fatter and better one replaced it.” 

In this exchange of books, Peiresc almost invariably got more than 
he gave, partly because he was less modest than the English scholars 
in asking for whatever he wanted, partly because Cotton’s library 
was very much greater and better than his own. Here we see the 
faults of a generosity that could degenerate into meddlesomeness. 

The quarrel about Cotton’s Greek Genesis has been misrepre- 





Additional MSS 25,384, fols. 3, 4; 34,599, i:14, fol. 76; Carpentras MSS II, 1770; 1817, 
fols. 61, 151, 161, 167, 170, 171, etc. In the departmental library at Aix-en-Provence 
there are fifteen volumes of Peiresc’s correspondence with scholars. The Camden 
and Cotton items on jousts and tourneys are in III; the Spelman items, in XII. 
Letter of 14 January, 1622, Camdeni .. . epistolae, pp. 321, 322. 
82Or the English equivalent of the period. [bid., p. 221. 


93Peiresc took Camden to task for prepaying the charge for shipment and delivery 
of Cotton’s Greek Genesis (March 4, 1618, ibid., p. 221). But on a later occasion, 
when the closing of the English ports to French commerce (December 14, 1618, 
ibid., p. 266) prevented the delivery of one of Peiresc’s packets, he confessed to 
having done the same thing: “the same messenger . . . promised over a month 
ago to deliver them to you safely in a week at the latest. And thinking to do better, 
I paid him the postal rate in this city so that he might deliver them to you sooner, 
so that to this hour I have been afraid the payment in advance for transportation 
might have made the messengers more negligent.” 
4] bid., pp. 324, 322, 288, 281. 
5] bid., passim. Cf. Gassendi, III, 207. 
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sented by the biographers of both Peiresc and Cotton. Here is a 
typical account: 


He [Peiresc] so won the heart of Sir Robert Cotton when he called on 
him in Blackfriars, that he was lent a valuable MS of the ‘Book of Gene- 
sis,’ which his host is said afterwards to have recovered with difficulty 
... Peiresc had copies made of some of the pictures and intended to en- 
grave them but apparently did not do so because Cotton was so impa- 
tient to have the MS back. 


Peiresc’s visit to the Cottonian library took place in 1606. But it 
was on December 11, 1617, that he wrote Camden informing him of 
a Greek edition of the Bible which was being prepared from various 
early manuscripts in the King’s Library by “Several Doctors of the 
Sorbonne and the Jesuit Father Fronton.” These are his words: 


Now because I know that Mr. Cotton has an extremely ancient Greek 
Bible, with which one could make a much more complete Paris edition, 
because international cooperation in such matters is better than national 
rivalry . .. will you render still one more good service to the public by 
interceding with said Baronet Cotton . . . to dispose him to be willing to 
lend us his copy on condition that they do him all the honor in this edi- 
tion that belongs to him—just as much as if it had been in England, and 
that he receive all such assurances, commitments, and protections, as the 
King’s librarians . . . to give him back and restore to kim his original in 
due form . . . soon after publication . . . which cannot take more than 
one year.*” 


Two more letters of this kind followed in the next two months, 
coaxing, teasing, importuning Camden to bring the pressure of his 
old friendship to bear on Cotton. On March 4, 1618, he finally re- 
ceived the Greek manuscript Genesis “in excellent condition” and 
prepaid. 

Cotton got his manuscript back more than four years after he had 
permitted Camden to send it. In the meantime, he did not deign to 
ask for it himself. But the friend who had taken full responsibility 
wrote often and received excuses that varied from month to month, 
from the fall of 1618 to the spring of 1622." 

In January of that year the British ambassador sent “one of his 


%Hagberg-Wright, p. 6. * 
®7Camdeni .. . epistolae, CLXIV, 205, 206. 


8] bid., pp. 212, 213, 217, 221, 261, 267-69, 283, 309, 321, 324, 326-27. 
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gentlemen” to Peiresc to urge that he return Cotton’s book. Where- 
upon Peiresc wrote Camden: 


I shall be infinitely relieved when you and he [Cotton] are free from the 
grudge which I see you bear me. ... You know how long Father Fronton 
kept the book before being able to complete the notes and extracts, 
which he was making from it for his edition of the Bible, which is at last 
ready to send to press. You have also known the fruit which Mr. Sal- 
masius plucked from it and some other persons most eminent among men 
of letters. You had also known of the later project of engraving the illus- 
trations as well as printing the text, and the delays of the painter, who 
drew them. And I had informed you of the contracts which we were 
making with Jacques de Brie for engraving them. . . . But if ever these 
rare relics of antiquity, which have survived during so many centuries 
in this book, should be lost & destroyed without their being reproduced, 
& communicated to the public, the fault will be greater for you gentle- 
men than for us.®° 


Richard Gough calls these words “prophetic.”*”° The Greek 
Genesis was to be somewhat damaged in the Cottonian library fire. 
But on January 10, 1633, Peiresc wrote of himself: 


It is true that when I meet some man of letters who isn’t ordinary, and 
whose research serves the public on some subject which is worthy of it, 
I couldn’t help lending him with a good heart my printed books, since I 
won't lend manuscripts, which are a little more difficult to recover than 
printed books.** 


The letters that passed between Peiresc and the English scholars 
are only a hundred or so of the thousands which make up his total 
correspondence, and they represent only one or two of a virtuoso’s*” 
interests. Peiresc cultivated everything except women.’ But this 
particular exchange of ideas and books is important; partly, because 
it illustrates the value of give and take in scholarship, both between 
individuals and between nations; partly, because it made the English 
scholars important in their own sight and in that of Europe. 

%]bid., pp. 325, 326. 

100The Life of Mr. Camden,” prefatory to his edition of Camden’s Britannia 
(London, 1789), p. xiv. 

101Leopold de Lisle, “Un grand amateur Frangais du dix-septieme siecle, Fabri de 
Peiresc,” Annales du Midi, Revue de la France Méridionale (1889), p. 22. De Lisle 
quotes from a letter to Du Puy, Collection Dupuy, 717, fol. 189 v. 

102Walter E. ee “The English Virtuoso in the Seventeenth Century,” 
The Journal of the History of Ideas, III (1942), 51. 
108Joret, p. 15; Wright, p. 18. 
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The relation of Peiresc to such men as Camden, Cotton, Selden, 
and Spelman was not as “greatest and heartiest Maecenas . . . of 
learned men,” as Martin Lister was twice to call him. Peiresc’s 
correspondents served him too, but through serving him they served 
themselves, collectively. In undertaking to answer his ceaseless ques- 
tions or in referring them to their fellows, in forwarding his many 
packets and in making up others, they maintained perforce a group 
awareness, which they might have lost after the dissolution of their 
society, and a group responsibility for intellectual England. Through 
their collaboration with European scholars they matured as English 
scholars. Their international reputations matured and grew. 

For all the private communication of ideas between Peiresc and 
his English contemporaries, and for all their mutual indebtedness, 
he did not become well known to Englishmen of later generations, 
because he published almost nothing of his own. Such allusions to 
Peiresc’s learning as one finds in English books published between his 
death and the Rand translation of Gassendi’s biography are fabulous, 
like that of Sir Thomas Browne, who cites Peiresc as authority that 
chameleons eat and drink.’® 

Among English savants of the later seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries there seem to have been three public sources of in- 
formation on Peiresc: Gassendi’s book, in Latin and in translation, 
the Camden letters, published in 1691 by Dr. Thomas Smith (both 
works were known to Thomas Hearne),’” and Peiresc’s collections, 
particularly of coins and curios, some relics of which were preserved 
in museums accessible to tourists, among whom in 1698 was Dr. 
Lister.*”” 

Dr. Rand promoted the sale and popularity of his translation, pub- 
lished in 1657, by dedicating it to John Evelyn, whom he did not 
know but believed, on hearsay, to have Peireskian virtues.’ Evelyn 

104Dr, Martin Lister, “A Journey to Paris in the Year 1698,” in A General Collec- 


tion of the Best and Most Interesting Voyages and Travels, ed. John Pinkerton 
(Philadelphia, 1811), IV, 128, 147. 


105“Enquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors,” chap. xxi, Sir Thomas Browne's - 


Works, ed. Simon Wilkin (London, 1835), II, 483. 

106Curious Discourses, “Preface,” xvii, xviii; ee Ill, 71. 

107See n. 104 above. 

108Dr, Rand’s dedication to The Mirrour of True Nobility and Gentility. Cf. “A 
Life of the Author,” by Henry Wheatley, prefatory to Diary of John Evelyn, ed. 
William Bray (London, 1879), I, xxxii, xxxili. 
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warmly received the compliment, the book, and the subject. His 
references to “excellent language by the pen of Gassendus”*” im- 
plies that he had read the life in the original Latin, rather than in 
Rand’s English, but I find no evidence that he was much aware of 
the work before the dedication had brought it to his attention. 
Within a year of the biography’s publication in England, however, 
he was exhorting his friend Maddux—on a journey to the Mediter- 
ranean—to visit Belgentier as the gentleman-scholar’s shrine and to 
imitate Peiresc’s way of life. 
He wrote: 


I must belieue that when you are in those parts of France you will not 
passe Beaugensier without a visit: for certainely, though the curiosities 
may be much dispersed since the tyme of the most noble Peireskius, yet 
the very genius of that place cannot but infuse admirable thoughts into 
you. ... When you returne to Paris againe, it will be good to refresh 
your gymnastic exercises, to frequent the Court, the Barr, and the 
Schooles sometymes but aboue all, procure acquaintances and settle a 
correspondence with learned men, by whom there are so many advan- 
tages to be made and experiments gotten. 


109John Evelyn, Familiar Letters, ed. William Bray, III, 225, 226. 




































Halliwell-Phillipps and the History of Science 


By THeopore HorNnBERGER 


7 SPADEWoRK of James Orchard Halliwell (1820-1889), who 
after his marriage took the name of Halliwell-Phillipps, is well 
known to all Shakespearean scholars and to those who have to deal 
with the source materials of English literary history. Less familiar, 
and evidently not appreciated at anything like its true value, is Halli- 
well’s callow venture into the history of science, which he seems to 
have hoped might make him the founder and leader of a new disci- 
pline. Precocity, enthusiasm, and prodigious labor, all to be expected 
in a Victorian scholar, were not enough to push through his first 
large projects. The story of why and how he failed, although some- 
what intricate, can be told briefly. To anyone who speculates about 
the reasons for fashions and trends in historical studies it is both 
interesting and enlightening. 

Halliwell was the son of a successful London man of business.’ As 
a schoolboy he showed talent in mathematics and a fondness for his- 
tory; at sixteen he contributed a series of brief biographies of mathe- 
maticians to a short-lived London periodical, The Parthenon. At 
eighteen he had published a pamphlet account of Sir Samuel Mor- 
land, inventor of a speaking-trumpet and a mechanical calculator, 
and had also begun to issue, in parts, his Rara Mathematica, a collec- 
tion of manuscript fragments and treatises illustrating medieval 
arithmetic, geometry, and mensuration. Sections appeared on June 1, 
1838, October 1, 1838, and June 1, 1839.” 

A notice of the pamphlet on Morland and the first part of Rara 
Mathematica in the September, 1838, issue of The London and 


1See, for the biographical information used here, the article by Sir Sidney Lee in 
the D. N. B. The bibliographical guide is Justin Winsor, “Halliwelliana: An Anno- 
tated List of Publications Written or Edited by James Orchard Halliwell, Latterly 
Known as James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps,” Bibliographical Contributions, Li- 
brary of Harvard University, No. 10 (1881). 

2Inserted page of “corrections and additions” in the three copies in the library of 
the University of Michigan, called to my attention by Mr. Philip S. Jones, of the 
Department of Mathematics in that institution. Winsor, although noting that the 
Boston Public Library copy is dated 1839, places Rara Mathematica in 1841, the date 
of the Harvard copy; he also records a “second edition” of 1845. A copy in the 
Crerar Library is dated 1839. 
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Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science must 
have been pleasing to an eighteen-year-old. “The little attention 
paid by Englishmen to the history of science in England,” the re- 
viewer wrote, 


is not a new subject of reproach. Almost every human pursuit has had 
its history investigated, its fragments published, and its cultivators bi- 
ographied, except science; perhaps this class of researches requiring a 
combination of knowledge and tastes that rarely go — may be the 
chief cause. There is so little seeming, so little real, fraternity between 
the taste for decyphering ancient manuscripts, and that for pure scien- 
tific investigation, that we hail this class of publications as a real boon to 
the reputation of England.* 


With this debut, and with the warm reception that William 
Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences (1837) was receiving 
in most of the serious reviews, Halliwell may well have felt that he 
was riding the crest of a wave. 

Early in 1839, he went up to Cambridge, first entering Trinity 
College but soon transfering to Jesus, where he won a mathematical 
prize and served as college librarian. He left, without a degree, some 
time in the following spring. By that time, although he was not yet 
twenty, he was Fellow of the Royal Society of London and Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, oldest of the British historical associa- 
tions. 

Halliwell’s activities during his year at Cambridge cannot be de- 
termined with complete certainty, but it is safe to assume that he did 
not attend many lectures. Forming a connection with Thomas 
Wright (1810-1877), he was quickly in the center of what must 
have been enthralling affairs. He collaborated with Wright in edit- 
ing Reliquie Antique: Scraps from Ancient Manuscripts, Illustrat- 


ing Chiefly Early English Literature and the English Language. By ° 


himself he edited a Latin history of Jesus College, John Warkworth’s 
Chronicle (for the Camden Society, of which Wright was a found- 
er), and the 1725 edition of Mandeville’s putative travels in the East. 
He catalogued the manuscripts in the libraries at Cambridge and, in 
all likelihood, the miscellaneous manuscripts in the library of the 
Royal Society, both lists being printed..in 1840. He became the 
secretary (and presumably was the founder) of the Cambridge 


8Third Series, XIII, 221. 
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Antiquarian Society for “the encouragement of the study of the his- 
tory and antiquities of the university town and county.” He busied 
himself collecting early manuscripts on mathematics and astronomy; 
in 1840 he published a pamphlet description of 130 such items in his 
private library. He contributed to the Philosophical Magazine seven 
brief notes on manuscript problems relevant to the history of 
science.* He abandoned Rara Mathematica for a more ambitious 
project, announcing that he was preparing for the press a history of 
early English mathematics.’ One may forgive such a busy under- 
graduate the slightly arrogant title of still another publication, A 
Few Hints to Novices in Manuscript Literature. 

When Halliwell returned to London in the spring of 1840, the so- 
called printing societies were in their blossom-time. Organized to 
provide historical and literary source materials in accurate but inex- 
pensive form, they followed a familiar and admirable British pattern. 
Some enthusiast for a neglected field of scholarship would ferret out 
as high-ranking a nobleman as possible for president, as many digni- 
taries as could be persuaded to lend their names for vice-presidents, 
and a core of kindred spirits for a council. He himself became secre- 
tary and treasurer and did most of the work. Subscription member- 
ships were solicited at a pound per annum, and the society was ready 
to function. 

The Surtees Society, founded in 1834, is regarded as the first of 
the printing societies. The second, the highly successful Camden 
Society, established in 1838, and amalgamated with the Royal His- 
torical Society in 1897, was well supported by British scholars. Halli- 
well was a member and almost immediately upon the council; one of 
his publications of 1839 was a pamphlet letter to the president urging 
that the society limit its efforts to a strictly early period of histo 
and literature. Altogether he edited four volumes for the Camden 
series. 

Wright and Halliwell were the principals in two new printing 
societies in 1840. One was the well-known and successful Percy 

4Third Series, XIV (April, 1839), 260-61; XV (August, 1839), 85-86; (October, 


1839), 284-85; (December, 1839), 447-49; XVI (January, 1840), 51-52; (February, 
1840), 136-38; (March, 1840), 221-22. 


See Philosophical Magazine, Third Series, XV (September, 1839), 242. 


®See, for a general account, H. R. Steeves, Learned Societies and English Literary 
Scholarship in Great Britain and the United States (New York, 1913), pp. 117-37. 
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Society; the other was the Historical Society of Science, the focal 
point of the present study. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1840," there is a lengthy 
notice of the latter organization. Halliwell was secretary and treas- 
urer, Wright a member of the council. For the presidency they had 
secured the Duke of Sussex, sixth son of George III and sometime 
president of the Royal Society. Five of the six vice-presidents also 
bore the title of F. R. S., although none was notable for his work in 
science, Of the twelve members of the council, eight belonged to the 
Royal Society and six to the Society of Antiquaries, Halliwell and 
two others being members of both organizations. The sanction of 
the world of science was secured by the presence of Thomas 
Stephens Davies, professor of the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, Augustus De Morgan, professor of Mathematics at University 
College, London, the Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian professor of geo- 
metry at Oxford, and the Rev. Robert Willis, Jacksonian professor 
of natural and experimental philosophy at Cambridge. Both Davies 
and Powell, however, appear to have dropped out almost immedi- 
ately.® The most notable antiquarians on the council, other than 
Wright, were Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, an archaeologist, and Sir 
Francis Palgrave, the medievalist. 

According to the Gentleman’s Magazine, it was proposed to print, 
as a beginning, the twelve items on the following list: 


1. Popular Treatises on the Science of the Middle Ages: I. The Anglo- 
Saxon Manual of Astronomy; II. The Bestiary and Tractatus de Creaturis 
of Philip de Thaun, in Anglo-Norman Verse; III. The Ymage du Monde, 
by Gautier de Metz, in French Verse; IV. A Cosmography in English 
Verse of the 14th Century. To be edited with Translations. 

2. Treatises on Geometry, written in England during the 13th and 
14th Centuries; including an hitherto Inedited Treatise on that Subject, 
by Roger Bacon. 

3. A Collection of Letters written by Harriot, Brereton, Cavendish, 
Pell, Morland, and other eminent English Mathematicians of the Sev- 
enteenth Century, before the publication of Newton’s Principia. 

4. Treatises on the Theory and Practice of Music, of the Fifteenth 
Century; from a MS. in the Lansdowne Collection in the British Mu- 
seum. 


™New Series, XIV, 75. 


8Their names are included in the list of the council in the first publication of the 
society but are omitted from the list in the second volume (cf. below). 
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5. An English Treatise on Algorism, or Arithmetic, of the Fourteenth 
Century; from a MS. in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

VI. The Preface to the Seventh Book of the Mathematical Collections 
of — Alexandrinus, in the Original Language; with an English 
Translation and Explanatory Notes. 

7. An English Tact on the Making of Oils and Medicinal Waters, 
from a MS. of the Fourteenth Century. 

8. Proposals for Mechanical Inventions addressed to Queen Elizabeth 
by William Bourne, “Master of the Gravesend Barge,” from a MS. in 
the British Museum. 

9. A Catalogue of the Scientific Manuscripts formerly in the Library 
of Dr. John Dee, of Mortlake, from Dee’s own Catalogue in the British 
Museum. 

10. A Collection of Early Tracts on the method of Illuminating, and 
on the materials employed in that art. 

11. A Collection of Early Tracts on the Practice of Lithotrity. 

12. Anglo-Saxon Tracts on Botany and Natural History, with an Ac- 
count in Anglo-Saxon of the Wonders of the East (tenth century); to be 
edited with Translations. 


Only two thin volumes appeared with the imprint of the His- 
torical Society of Science. Halliwell himself edited No. 3, the collec- 
tion of letters by pre-Newtonian mathematicians,® and Wright did 
No. 1, although he decided to omit and print separately the work by 
Gautier de Metz.*® By the end of 1841, however, the society was 
apparently dead, and it was never resurrected. The necessary sup- 
port did not appear. 

The Philosophical Magazine, reviewing Halliwell’s volume in 
May, commended the aims of the society to its readers, but was not 
enthusiastic. The reviewer remarked that 


although it is not distinguished by any very striking novelty or the 
producer of any great change in our previous knowledge of the history 
of science at the period to which it refers, yet it not only offers very 
comprehensive views of the real state of English science in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, but also affords us some very curious bio- 
graphical information respecting our men of science during that time.* 


Very probably many scientists, energetically forwarding the work of 


9A Collection of Letters Illustrative of the Progress of Science in England from 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth to That of Charles the Second (London, 1841). 
10Popular Treatises on Science Written during the Middle Ages, in Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Norman, and English (London, 1841). 
11Third Series, XVIII, 412. 
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the British Association for the Advancement of Science, founded in 
1838, were not much interested. If they gave the matter any atten- 
tion at all, they may easily have regarded the publication of the 
bestiary of Phillipe de Thaun as at best no more than futile anti- 
quarianism and at worst a reprehensible glorification of the pseudo- 
scientific. The attitude is not too uncommon even now. 

However, had the Historical Society of Science series run to 
dozens of volumes, as did the series of several of the other printing 
societies, the labors of the historian of science would be perceptibly 
less arduous than they are today, even if one allows for poor editing. 
Halliwell had a remarkably broad conception, and the British 
libraries a vast store of manuscript material which to this day has not 
been systematically explored. 

One may perhaps question his judgment in making a first selec- 
tion; a less miscellaneous publication program might have had a 
better chance of success. Yet he picked some important manuscripts, 
which can be accurately identified. No. 4 was certainly Lansdowne 
763, a basic source of information on medieval musical theory.” 
The Wonders of the East of No. 12 was either Cotton Tiberius B v 
or Cotton Vitellius A xv, the latter being none other than the 
Beowulf manuscript.** The items suggested in No. 12 were enough 
to comprise a large part of the life-work of the Rev. T. Oswald 
Cockayne, who first edited the Wonders of the East in 1861 and 
issued in the Rolls Series in 1864-65 what is still the standard collec- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon materials on botany.** No. 9 was Harleian 
1879; Halliwell himself was able to print it, together with Dee’s 
diary, in the Camden Society series in 1842, although he used the 


12See A Catalogue of the Landsdowne Manuscripts in the British Museum (Lon- 
don, 1819], and cf. Manfred Bukofzer, Geschichte des englischen Diskants und des 
Fauxbourdons nach den theoretischen Quellen (Sammlung Musik-wissenschaftlicher 
Abhandlungen, XXI; Strassburg, 1936), pp. 136-37, 146-53, et passim. 

18See A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Cottonian Library Deposited in the 
British Museum ({London, 1802], and cf. Three Old English Prose Texts in MS. 
Cotton Vitellius A xv (Early English Text Society, Original Series, No. 161, Lon- 
don, 1924). 

14See: Narrativncvle Anglice Conscripte (London, 1861), and Leechdoms, 
Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England: Being a Collection of Documents, 
for the Most Part Never before Printed, Illustrating the History of Science in This 
Country before the Norman Conquest (2 vols., London, 1864-65). I have been 
unable to establish any direct connection between Cockayne and Halliwell, but it 
seems very probable that they were acquainted. 
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manuscript in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge.** No. 2, 
finally, was doubtless Harleian 80, but Halliwell appears to have 
been misinformed on the uniqueness of the Roger Bacon item, which 
is actually only a transcription of the Perspectiva, or fifth part of the 
Opus Majus.** The other items of the society’s proposed list are less 
certainly identifiable,”’ but it seems clear enough that Halliwell and 
his friends did not fail because they hit upon the merely trivial. 

Some persons may have felt that there were too many printing 
societies. Others may have been content with Whewell’s History of 
the Inductive Sciences. The most reasonable explanation, probably, 
is that too few persons in 1840 appreciated the unity of science, his- 
tory, and literature. There was recognition of the need to collect 
and study laws and charters, and of the value of the linguistic evi- 
dence in the most miscellaneous of medieval documents, but prior to 
the twentieth century only a few scattered persons regarded out- 
moded science as of much value. W. H. Schofield, for instance, 
whose history of medieval English literature was long a standard 
textbook, dismissed the literature of science in a little more than two 
pages, giving most space to amusing quotations from John of Treves’ 
translation of the De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholomew. Scho- 
field was shrewd enough to remark that a book written “in the age 
of Dante, translated in that of Chaucer, and printed before and after 
the time of Shakespeare, . . . throws most valuable light on many 
antiquated notions entertained by all three of these great writers and 
by a host of others, their lesser contemporaries.”"* Yet this was 
scarcely enough to make many scholars acknowledge the peculiar 
significance of accurate knowledge of the continuity and com- 
plexity of scientific thought. 


15See A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum (4 vols., 
{London,] 1808-12), and Vol. XIX of the Camden series. 

16See The ‘Opus Majus’ of Roger Bacon, ed. John Henry Bridges, I (London, 
1900), XV-XVi. 

1™No. 5 was probably Ashmole 1471 (11 or 14); see W. H. Black, A Descriptive, 
Analytical, Critical Catalogue of Manuscripts Bequeathed unto the University 
of Oxford by Elias Ashmole .. . (Oxford, 1845). Ashmole 826 (94) may be one of 
the tracts on illumination intended for No. 10. Harleian 211 (17) and Lansdowne 
162 (40) are treatises on the stone, but, so far as I can tell, not on surgery. The other 
items can probably be identified by a student better informed in the field. 

18English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer (London, 1925), 
P- 433- 
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Halliwell, while giving some portion of his time between 1840 
and 1842 to the Historical Society of Science, followed vigorously 
the line he had laid out for himself. In June, 1840, the Philosophical 
Magazine published the first (and, so it turned out, the last) of a 
projected series entitled “Illustrations of the History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences.”** It was an account of the reception of the Coper- 
nican theory in England, showing its acceptance, before 1600, by 
Robert Recorde, Thomas Digges, John Dee, and John Feild. In his 
brief discussion Halliwell praised the work of Whewell, but re- 
marked that some important documents had inevitably and excus- 
ably been overlooked, these the “Illustrations” would point out. Be- 
fore the end of the year two pamphlets by Halliwell had appeared: 
_A Few Notes on the History of the Discovery of the Composition 

of Water, in eight pages, and the sixteen-page The Connexion of 
Wales with the Early Science of England. The latter is the more im- 
portant, being an account of the work of Robert Recorde. In Febru- 
ary, 1841, the secretary of the Royal Irish Academy read to that 
body Halliwell’s “Collection of Notes on the Early History of 
Science in Ireland,”*° another indication of his manuscript investiga- 
tions. Between September, 1841, and June, 1842, Halliwell and 
Wright saw through the press ten numbers of The Archaeologist 
and Journal of Antiquarian Science, perhaps the earliest periodical 
in the field of the history of science.” Finally, in the early part of 
1842, the Philosophical Magazine printed two additional notes by 
Halliwell.”* They apparently mark the end of his venture toward 
combining his liking for manuscript studies with that for science. 
Turning his energies to linguistic and literary matters, Halliwell 
edited nineteen volumes for the Percy Society and eight volumes for 
the Shakespeare Society before 1850. The rest of his impressive mass 
of publications, most of them relating to Elizabethan literature, are 
not to the present point. 

At twenty-two, after five years of intensive labor in the relatively 
unknown field of the history of science, Halliwell gave up. Perhaps 

19Third Series, XVI, 461-67. 

20See Philosophical Magazine, Third Series, XX (Supplement, July, 1842), 595-99. 

21Klassiker der exakten Naturwissenschaften, founded by Wilhelm Ostwald in 
1889, is the first journal on the history of science listed by George Sarton (The 
Study of the History of Science, Cambridge, 1936, p. 61). 
22Third Series, XIX (Supplement, January, 1842), 600; XX (April, 1842), 313-14. 
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he did not have the peculiar and requisite powers of synthesis to 
match, in his chosen area, the work of such contemporaries as H. T. 
Buckle and W. E. H. Lecky. The bulk of his work turned out to be 
editorial rather than original. Yet one finds it difficult to forego the 
suspicion that, with encouragement, he might have become the 
author of the “critical history of English science” which he prophe- 
sied in the Preface to his volume of the letters of early mathema- 
ticians. He showed a remarkable breadth of interest, not merely in 
mathematics and the exact sciences but also in technology, early 
medicine, and pseudo-science, all matters in which the twentieth- 
century historian is enormously interested. He made substantial if 
minor contributions in his editorial work and in his recognition of 
the significance of the work of Thomas Digges, Robert Recorde, 
and John Dee. He founded what appear to be the earliest English 
society to encourage specifically the history of science and the 
earliest English periodical devoted primarily to that discipline. His 
failures were due in part, no doubt, to his own limitations, yet James 
Orchard Halliwell remains one of the better instances of a scholar 
born ahead of his time. Today his aims would be better understood 


than they were in 1850, and some of the work which he laid out is 
still to be done. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Lost Book of Privileges of Columbus 
Located and Identified 


I‘ 1499 A CONSPIRACY was developing against Columbus not only 
in Hispaniola but also in Spain. The object was to undermine his 
favor and influence with Ferdinand and Isabella. It is well known 
that many of the colonists in Hispaniola were released criminals and 
vagabonds. Perjured charges were filed against the Admiral. To in- 
vestigate these charges Francisco de Bobadilla was sent to the island 
to assume supreme authority and if necessary to arrest Columbus. 
He arrived August 23, 1500 and immediately took possession of the 
Admiral’s private home, confiscated all his papers and property, and 
when Columbus arrived cast him into jail and ordered him and his 
two brothers, Bartholomew and Don Diego, returned to Spain in 
chains—a gloomy ending of the third voyage. 

All this in face of the fact that Columbus had definite written 
agreements duly authenticated with the Sovereigns. He had been 
made Admiral of the Ocean Sea with all the prerogatives belonging 
to the office of the High Admiral of Castile, according to which he 
was to receive one-third of all the gains from the lands which he and 
his successors might discover; he had been appointed Viceroy and 
Governor-General of all islands and continental lands discovered, or 
to be discovered, with power to nominate three persons for each and 
every office under him from which the Sovereigns must select one; 
he was to have one-tenth of all profits derived from the new lands, 
of all the gold, precious stones and minerals discovered; he was given 
the right to furnish one-eighth of the cost of equipping ships and ex- 
peditions to the New World and to receive one-eighth of the gains 
therefrom. All of his titles, rights and privileges were granted to him 
and to his heirs and successors in perpetuity. 

While he was subjected to iniquities and inquisitions in His- 
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paniola, “the like whereof were never known in hell,” his enemies in 
Spain were busy undermining his reputation with the King and 
Queen. The Sovereigns were somewhat discouraged because the 
New World had not produced the wealth they had expected. The 
legal adviser of the Crown openly advocated declaring Columbus’ 
rights and privileges null and void. According to the ancient Ordi- 
nance of Alcala these rights could not be granted to a foreigner 
(Columbus never became a naturalized Spanish citizen); hence all 
grants made to him and his heirs forever were not valid and should 
not be observed. 

Columbus became alarmed. He foresaw the possibility of a contest 
which might dispossess him and his heirs of his just and legal rights. 
He was about to depart on his fourth voyage and realized that pre- 
cautionary measures were necessary, so he wisely decided to have 
several copies of his various rights and privileges made and placed in 
friendly hands. He had the originals duly signed and authenticated— 
all given to him as a reward for his discovery of America. 

On January 5, 1502, just before departing upon his fourth voyage, 
Columbus invited to his dwelling place in Seville two alcaldes of the 
city, three notaries public and several witnesses. Before these officials 
he placed 35 documents to be carefully examined and verified, and 
asked that the notary Gémez Nieto be ordered to have four copies 
made, duly witnessed and authenticated. ‘Three copies were made on 
parchment and one on paper. Public scriveners, one of whom was 
Columbus’ secretary and friend Diego de Peiialosa, were engaged to 
do the transcribing. 

Historians have located the three copies on parchment. One in the 
original bag of red Cérdovan leather is preserved in a marble recep- 
tacle, called the Custodia, in the Municipal Palace at Genoa—known 
as the Genoa codex. Another copy on parchment was discovered in 
1880 by Henry Harrisse, a distinguished American historian, in the 
archives of the Foreign Office in Paris, pillaged from Genoa by Na- 
poleon in 1811—known as the Paris codex. The third parchment 
copy was deposited originally for safekeeping in the Monastery of 
Las Cuevas near Seville with the other archives of the Columbus 
family. Here they remained in an iron chest until 1609. Las Cuevas 
still exists but no longer as a monastery. About a half century ago an 
English company converted it into a porcelain factory. 
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In 1818 Edward Everett was a student at the University of Got- 
tingen. During his vacation he visited Italy. While there he chanced 
to see what looked like a sixteenth-century manuscript containing 
documents relating to Columbus. He purchased the manuscript for 
a single piece of an Italian coin worth about $2.18. When the Genoa 
codex was published in 1823 he compared his manuscript with this 
codex and found that the two documents coincided almost exactly. 
For over three-score years this manuscript seems to have been for- 
gotten. About 1890 Justin Winsor, while engaged upon his Life of 
Columbus, wrote to Dr. William Everett—son of Edward Everett— 
asking whether he could see the manuscript which his father men- 
tioned in a footnote to his oration delivered at Plymouth, December 
22, 1824 (published at Boston in 1825). Dr. Everett replied that he 
had never seen the manuscript and did not know that it was still in 
existence. In July 1898 it was discovered in an unused old bookcase 
after it had been moved from house to house a score of times. On 
March 9, 1901 this document was purchased by the Library of Con- 
gress for a very nominal sum and there it remains today. According 
to an article published in The Critic in March 1903 (Vol. 42, pp. 
244-51) by Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, this is the 
Book of Privileges deposited by Columbus in the Monastery of Las 
Cuevas in 1502 and declared lost by historians for nearly 300 years— 
now known as the Washington codex. 

In addition to the three foregoing codexes there are in existence 
two other codexes of minor importance. One, the Providence codex, 
consists of 16 folio pages on paper and contains selections and ex- 
tracts from Columbus’ documents evidently written by Diego de 
Pejialosa as described in Thacher’s Christopher Columbus (Vol. II, 
pp. 564-65).* This was purchased by Mr. John Nicholas Brown in 
1890 for the Carter-Brown Library in Providence, R.I., for $325. 

The other is known as the Veragua codex, now in possession of 
the Duke of Veragua at Madrid, the present holder of the titles and 
rights granted to Columbus. Photographic copies of this codex are 
on file in the Library of Congress. This document was first men- 

1In a letter dated at Seville May 27, 1871 to the Carter-Brown Librarian, Henry 
Harrisse says that the Providence codex was evidently dictated by Columbus on the 
island of Hispaniola in 1494. This seems to be an error. The more probable date is 


1498, when Columbus instructed the scriveners of the Veragua codex to make “two 
or more” transcripts. 
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tioned in print and described by Frances G. Davenport of the Li- 
brary of Congress in the American Historical Review in July 1909 
(Vol. XIV, pp. 764-76). It contains documents I to XXV as in 
Stevens’ Columbus, 1893, coinciding with the Genoa and Paris co- 
dexes. The documents were authenticated by three public scriveners 
of Seville on March 15, 1498, hence before Columbus sailed on his 
third voyage May 30, 1498. When he reached Hispaniola he had 
four more documents, XX VI to XXIX, entered in the same order as 
in the other codexes, authenticated by Diego de Alvarado, scrivener 
and notary public, and three witnesses from the town of Santo Do- 
mingo dated December 4, 1498. In Columbus’ instructions to the 
scriveners he asked that one or more transcripts be made. Thus it is 
probable that when four copies were ordered on January 5, 1502 at 
Seville one or more copies of the Veragua codex compiled in 1498 
may have been in existence. 

In the foregoing, all the Columbus codexes on record have been 
located and accounted for. The question is, what has become of the 
fourth copy on paper ordered by Columbus January 5, 1502. Ac- 
cording to history this was entrusted to Alonzo Sanchez de Carvajal, 
the financial agent of Columbus, and taken by him to Hispaniola in 
1503. It was Carvajal’s duty to watch over the administration of the 
property and rights of Columbus, to keep an account of his income 
and to receive whatever was due him. With the Inspector appointed 
by the Sovereigns he was to supervise the melting and weighing of 
the gold and silver found in the islands and continental lands and to 
attend to the management of the merchandise imported to and ex- 
ported from the islands. 

All historians, including the greatest authorities on the life of 
Columbus—Benjamin Franklin Stevens, Henry Harrisse, and John 
Boyd Thacher—state definitely that the paper copy was never re- 
turned to Spain and was probably destroyed in the course of time by 
worms, ants, or mice in Santo Domingo. 

About 1924 Henry E. Huntington was in London in search of 
valuable acquisitions to his library. One of the leading antiquarian 
bookdealers in London at that time was Maggs Bros. Ltd., from 
whom Mr. Huntington purchased’ a Columbus Book of Privileges 


2Fditorial note: According to Library records the purchase would seem to have 
been made about 1925 through an intermediary and as part of a large collection. 
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in Manuscript 1502, which the writer has identified as the lost paper 
copy taken to America by Carvajal in 1503. 

Concerning the early history of the manuscript, Mr. F. B. Maggs, 
senior member of the firm at the present time, says in a letter dated 
at London, August 27, 1948: 


The Columbus Book of Privileges’ Manuscript 1502, was, I believe, 
secured by us in Spain through one of the booksellers there, who has 
since died. It was sold to Mr. Huntington about August 1924. The —_ 
I know went into several thousand pounds, but may have been included 
in with a lump sum transaction. It appeared in our Catalogue 442 Item 
1724, where it was priced about 9,000 pounds. 

I should think it quite possible for it to be the missing manuscript 
copy to which you refer. I believe some of the marginal notes were pos- 
sibly written by Columbus, there being a great similarity, but this point 
was not definitely established. 


For a quarter of a century this manuscript has been on exhibition 
in a showcase in the Huntington Library and justly regarded as one 
of its most precious possessions. It consists of 28 folio pages of paper 
in the form of a book in a levant morocco portfolio and has less than 
one-fourth of the content of the Paris codex, which has 127 folio 
pages and contains 44 documents (Stevens’ Columbus, 1893)—the 
most complete of all the Columbus codexes. The paper copy con- 
tains only four documents, viz., I, II, III and XL, and these very 
much abbreviated. 

One of the striking features of the manuscript consists of five 
marginal annotations, alleged to be in the handwriting of Columbus 
and the only specimen of his writing in the New World. Besides 
these annotations 9 pages have marginal bracketing, often extending 
from the top to the bottom of the page, evidently intended to mark 
passages of special importance. The annotations are as follows (in 
translation) : 


1. Privilege of the Admiral of Castile granted to the Admiral of the 
Indies. 


2. Keep your eye on this! 

3. The agreement of the Admiral of the Indies (with the King and 
Queen). 

4. The limits of the Admiral’s privileges. 
5. The chapter of the last letter (from the King and Queen), in 
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which their Highnesses promised to confirm the privileges, favors and 
rights and to restore them. 


Are the Annotations in the Handwriting of Columbus? 


Document XL contains the letter of the Sovereigns dated March 
14, 1502 apologizing to Columbus for his imprisonment in His- 
paniola and promising to confirm and restore his rights, titles and 
privileges and to transmit them to his son Diego, his heir. According 
to this letter the paper copy, as well as the other three copies ordered 
January 5, 1502, must have been made after March 14, 1502 and 
before May 9, 1502, when Columbus departed upon his fourth 
voyage. In the Notarial Certificate at the end of the Genoa codex is 
the statement: “Another transcript was made this year 1502 and 
Alonzo Sanchez de Carvajal has it in the Indies written on paper 
and legalized.” From this statement writers have concluded that 
Carvajal left Spain February 13, 1502 on one of the ships of Gover- 
nor Ovando and took the paper copy with him (Stevens, p. xv), 
which is incorrect. 

Thacher (III, 378-83) has definitely established the time when 
Carvajal was in Hispaniola: “Carvajal was in Spain at or about the 
time the Admiral sailed on his fourth and last voyage. It is probable 
he remained in Spain from that time until some time after February 
6, 1503, the date on which he sold at Burgos some gold for the ac- 
count of the Admiral.” The next sale of gold by Carvajal was on 
December 30, 1503 at Burgos. The inference is that during the inter- 
vening time—about ten months when Juan Antonio sold gold for 
Columbus in Spain at three different dates—Carvajal was in His- 
paniola and no doubt had the paper copy with him. The fact that the 
Veragua codex is likewise on paper led Miss Davenport in 1909 (op. 
cit.) to assume that this was the document which Carvajal took with 
him to Hispaniola in February 1502, an assumption untenable at the 
present time. 

With the manuscript the Huntington Library received a type- 
written translation of the entire document, coinciding word for word 
with the translation made by George F. Barwick of the British Mu- 
seum and printed in Stevens’ Columbus (London, 1893). Included 
also was a prospectus in English consisting of four folio size pages 
describing the manuscript in detail and an English translation of sev- 
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eral important extracts. The prospectus was evidently used by Maggs 
Bros. Ltd. as a sales pamphlet. In it occurs the statement that the 
marginal notes are in the autograph of Christopher Columbus. No 
doubt the Spanish bookseller as well as Maggs Bros. Ltd. honestly 
believed, when the manuscript was sold, that the annotations were 
in the handwriting of Columbus. 

It is well known that Columbus was a master penman with a very 
legible handwriting. The marginal notes are quite illegible and have 
little resemblance to the known specimens of his writings. Moreover, 
in all of his extant writings Columbus never refers to himself as “the 
Admiral” in the third person, except in his secret signature. The 
writer therefore concludes that the marginal annotations are not in 
the handwriting of Columbus. 

If Columbus was not the author of the annotations then there is 
only one other person who merits consideration. Alonzo Sanchez de 
Carvajal was an intimate friend of the Admiral and a man of consid- 
erable prominence in Spain. He was one of the few men present at 
the bedside of Columbus when he died May 20, 1506. When ap- 
pointed as financial agent September 27, 1501 he had served for 
many years as mayor of the city of Baeza and was listed in history as 
“an honorable gentleman.” For many years he was in charge of the 
affairs of the Admiral not only in the New World but also in Spain. 
For the exercise of these duties he had to hold proper credentials. It 
is reasonable to assume that the paper copy was made expressly for 
his use and included only those instruments which concerned the in- 
terests of Columbus in the Indies. This would explain the use of 
paper instead of parchment as well as the brevity of the manuscript. 
When Carvajal returned to Spain the latter part of 1503 he must 
have taken the paper copy with him and it probably remained in his 
possession, or in that of his heirs, until acquired by antiquarian 
dealers in Spain. The inevitable conclusion points to Carvajal as the 
author of the annotations in the Huntington codex. From this it fol- 
lows that there is no known specimen of Columbus’ handwriting in 
the New World at the present time, contrary to the statement in 
Time, April 19, 1948, p. 68. 

Freperick W. MEIsNEst 

























































The Name “Lemuel Gulliver” 


— NAME “LEMUEL GULLIVER” does not occur at all in the actual 
text of the book which has since become famous all over the 
world as Gulliver’s Travels. When the book first appeared in Oc- 
tober, 1726, it was called “Travels into Several Remote Nations of 
the World,” and the name of its supposed author, Lemuel Gulliver, 
appeared in only three places: in modest small print on the title page, 
in an introductory letter from the Publisher (Richard Sympson) to 
the Reader, and, along with the inscription “Splendide Mendax,” on 
an engraved portrait inserted as frontispiece. The narrative itself is 
told in the first person, and there is hence no occasion for the nar- 
rator to use his name. In short, the Travels proper are anonymous; it 
is only the introductory pages mentioned above which connect the 
narrative with Captain Lemuel Gulliver. 

The earliest occurrence of the name, so far as I can determine, is in 
the letter sent to Benjamin Motte on August 8, 1726, supposedly by 
Richard Sympson.* The mythical Sympson offers a copy of the 
Travels of his cousin, “Mr. Lemuel Gulliver,” for publication; H. 
Teerink’ presents evidence to show that the letter, probably com- 
posed by Swift and certainly in Gay’s handwriting, was part of a 
plan conceived and carried out by Swift, Pope, and Gay to conceal 
Swift’s authorship of the book. The three friends, joined from time 
to time by Bolingbroke and Dr. Arbuthnot, had been together in 
England for most of the summer. Swift had stayed with Pope at 
Twickenham during July, and went to Gay’s lodgings in London 
early in August. There had been ample opportunity to work out the 
details of a plan to mystify the publisher, as well as the public— 
though Teerink holds that Motte was not long deceived. 

There is no indication in the text of the book itself, or in Swift’s 
correspondence, that Swift had thought of the name Lemuel Gulli- 
ver before his trip to England in the summer of 1726. During the 


1The most accurate transcription of this letter appears in H. Teerink, “The Publi- 
cation of Gulliver’s Travels,” I'he Dublin Magazine, Jan.-Mar., 1948, p. 14 f. Cf. also 
Correspondence, ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 1910-14), III, 328. 

2Op. cit., p. 18. 
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years when he was working on the book (1721-1726), he mentions 
it frequently in his letters, but always as “My Travels.” The first 
reference to the book is in a letter to Ford, April 15, 1721: “I am 
now writing a History of My Travels.”* In 1722 Bolingbroke, who 
had gained unauthorized knowledge of the work, wrote, “I long to 
see your travels.”* In 1725 Pope wrote “Your Travels I hear much 
of,”* and in reply, on September 29, 1725, Swift wrote the famous 
letter in which, in addition to expressing his hatred of that animal 
called man but his love for John, Peter, and Thomas, he notes the 
completion and transcription of “my Travels.’””* 

In short, only a few months before Swift left for England, bring- 
ing a transcript of the work his friends had been waiting eagerly to 
see, the book was still referred to as “my travels.” Lemuel Gulliver, 
the pseudonymous author, had apparently not yet been born. Since 
his name did not appear in the text, there was no need for him until 
the book went to the printer. Meanwhile, Swift was looking forward 
to a long deferred reunion with old friends and to hours of conver- 
sation with such wits as Arbuthnot, Gay, and Pope—men whose in- 
formal meetings more than a decade earlier had produced some 
notable satiric collaborations, and at least one famous pseudonym, 
Martin Scriblerus. 

Since the friends were united during the summer of 1726, there 
are few letters to supply evidence, but it is pretty certain that the 
long-awaited Travels were a chief topic of conversation. Boling- 
broke implies as much when he addresses a note to “The three 
Yahoos of Twickenham, Alexander, Jonathan, and John.”” Swift, 
Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot had long been accustomed to joint com- 
position—from ambitious collaborations like the “Memoirs of Scrib- 
lerus” to occasional ballads like “Molly Mogg” and “Cheddar” let- 
ters. Certainly they worked out together the plan for getting the 
Travels secretly to the publisher. Gay copied the letter to Motte in 
which the name Lemuel Gulliver first appears, and it is quite likely 


8Letters of Swift to Ford, ed. D. Nichol Smith (Oxford, 1935), p. 92. 
4Correspondence, Ill, 113. 
5Correspondence, III, 269. 
&Correspondence, III, 276. 
™Correspondence, Ill, 323. 
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that the friends helped Swift choose an appropriate name for his 
narrator. 

Assuming that the name was born among the circle of friends at 
Twickenham, where did they get it? Was it, as Arthur Case* suggests, 
a pun on the verb “gull,” coupled with a Biblical name, Lemuel, 
which meant “uprightness”? Or was it borrowed, in slightly dis- 
guised form, from the name of an actual person? 

An affirmative answer to the second question must have occurred 
to many readers. In 1729, the Dunciad was published by the book- 
seller Lawton Gilliver, who became Pope’s regular publisher for the 
next eight years. The similarity between the names Lawton Gilliver 
and Lemuel Gulliver is striking enough to suggest the possibility that 
one is a parody of the other. The similarity was not lost on con- 
temporary readers, for we find Gilliver, who had become the official 
bookseller for The Grub Street Journal, regularly referred to in that 
periodical as Captain Gulliver.® There is no evidence to indicate 
whether Pope and Gilliver were known to each other in the summer 
of 1726, but it seems unlikely. At that time Gilliver was still an ap- 
prentice to the relatively obscure publisher Jonah Bowyer; it was 
not until 1727 that he was out of his apprenticeship and setting up 
shop for himself,*® and not until 1728 that we can be certain he was 
having dealings with Pope. Moreover it is hard to see why Pope 
should suggest as a pseudonym a name intended to parody that of an 
obscure apprentice to a minor bookseller. 

On the whole, it seems most likely that the name Lemuel Gulliver 
was a synthetic compound, like Isaac Bickerstaff and Martin Scrib- 
lerus, with no meaning beyond the hint conveyed in the first syllable 
of Gulliver, but carefully devised with regard to rhythm and 
euphony. Swift had theories as to what made a good name, and he 
embodied these in a poem written in 1729: “Directions for a Birth- 
day Song.” This amusing satire on the annual labors of Eusden, the 
Laureate, attacks mainly the stereotyped phrases and sentiments of 
such occasional verse as the New Year’s Ode and Birthday Ode, but 


_ 8Gulliver’s Travels (New York, 1938), p. vii, footnote. 
®James T. Hillhouse, The Grub-Street Journal (1928), p. 19, footnote. 
10F or this information I am indebted to Professor R. H. Griffith. 
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it contains also some good advice on the choice of names to be used 
in literary productions. As Swift put it, 


A skillful critick justly blames 

Hard, tough, cramp, gutt’rall, harsh, stiff names. 
Hanover may do well enough; 

But George, and Brunswick are too rough. 


As an example of the ideal name, Swift then cites that of the Queen, 
Caroline: 


Three syllables did never meet 

So soft, so sliding, and so sweet... 
Behold three beauteous Vowels stand 
With bridegroom liquids hand in hand, 
In concord here for ever fixt, 

No jarring consonant betwixt. 


Gulliver (and it may be significant that Gulliver has been mentioned 
in the lines immediately preceding this digression on names) fits 
Swift’s prescription almost as well as Caroline. The vowels hand in 
hand with liquids are there, and the sound of v, though not a liquid, 
had been sanctioned by Swift in the name “Hanover.” It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the name Gulliver being created in the course of a 
half-serious discussion of names and naming among the friends at 
Twickenham. 

That the name was, in some such fashion, a joint product of theo- 
retical discussion is suggested by the obvious surprise with which 
Pope later announced his discovery that Gulliver was a real name, 
possessed by a real person. In 1728 Pope sent Swift “a very odd 
thing, a paper printed in Boston, in New England, wherein you will 
find a real person, a member of their Parliament, of the name of 
Jonathan Gulliver.”"* Swift, in his reply, speaks of “odd strange 
accidents in trifles” and reminds Pope of an even greater coincidence 
—“‘an account from the assizes, of one Lemuel Gulliver who had a 
cause there, and lost it on his ill reputation of being a liar.”*? 


11Correspondence, IV, 17. 
12]bid., IV, 29. 
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Oh thou! whatever title please thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver... 


wrote Pope in 1728. We may be fairly sure from the specifications 
set down in his “Directions for a Birthday Song” that at least one of 
these titles pleased the ear of the Dean, and pleased him sufficiently 
that he immortalized it by attaching it to his greatest work. 


FREDERICK BRACHER 
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The Siege of Fort William Henry: 
Letters of George Bartman 


: MILITARY DISASTER Of Fort William Henry on August 9, 
1757, was one of the outstanding incidents of the American 
phase of the Seven Years’ War. It threatened for a time to give the 
French a decisive advantage over their British rivals. It was viewed so 
seriously by the authorities in London that it led to a reorganization 
of the military command—a reorganization which in turn led to the 
brilliant offensive of 1758, culminating in the capture of Louisburg. 
The story of the disaster has been told by Francis Parkman in his 
Montcalm and Wolfe and by Stanley Pargellis in his Lord Loudoun 
in North America. A more descriptive, but less accurate account can 
be found in James Fenimore Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans. In 
the Huntington Library’s Loudoun Papers exists a small collection 
of letters written during the siege by George Bartman, aide-de- 
camp for the area commander, Daniel Webb. These letters present 
the best view of the panic and fear which paralyzed Webb’s camp 
that has been found. 

Fort William Henry, considered by both British and Americans 
as a first line of defense against the French, was strategically located 
on the southern shore of Lake George. Its position on that natural 
invasion route from Canada justified the opinion of Americans that 
the fort was vital to the defense of the New York and New England 
settlements. That the British shared this estimate of the post’s im- 
portance was indicated by the decision to concentrate nearly eleven 
hundred men at Fort William Henry and several thousand more at 
Fort Edward, a day’s march from Lake George. Its value to the Brit- 
ish military position was further recognized by the appointment of 
General Webb to the post of area commander, charged with keeping 
the whole region, and especially Forts Edward and William Henry, 
in a condition to withstand any French attack. 

It had been the plan of the British minister, William Pitt, to rele- 
gate this New York frontier to a secondary role in the campaign of 
1757. Lhe major fighting of the American theater for that year was 
to be in the Nova Scotia area. There Fort Louisbourg was to be be- 
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seiged and a British amphibious operation was to be launched against 
Quebec. Most of the resources of Britain, in manpower, armaments, 
and leadership, were to be concentrated in the North. The position 
of Webb’s army in the strategy of the campaign, therefore, was 
purely defensive. Webb was to hold the New York region in military 
preparedness, but he was not to move against the French nor did he 
expect the French to move against him. His security very obviously 
depended upon the success of the northern army. Its threat would 
keep the very dangerous French general, the Marquis de Montcalm, 
employed in defensive measures at Quebec. A British failure, how- 
ever, might enable Montcalm to unleash the full force of his army 
against some vulnerable part of the frontier. As events soon proved, 
the British expedition was unable to move and Montcalm seized his 
opportunity for an attack. 

Webb’s familiarity with the campaign strategy cannot be doubted. 
Yet danger to his security, if the northern army should fail to pro- 
ceed with its plans, was not anticipated by early preparations for de- 
fense nor were plans formulated for a counteroffensive. Webb re- 
ceived his command as early as April, 1757, but he displayed a 
remarkable lack of interest in the security of his assigned area. He 
let crisis after crisis pass without taking precautions. It is true that he 
undertook an inspection of Fort William Henry on July 23, in re- 
sponse to repeated warnings from his officers, Colonels John Young 
and George Monro, of serious enemy penetration within the region 
north of Lake George. A more alert commander might have sus- 
pected the serious consequences of these reported maneuvers by the 
enemy. But Webb’s July visit was productive of no immediate meas- 
ures for the fort’s defense. A week later, as if shocked by the realiza- 
tion that disaster was upon him, he was finally aroused and turned 
fiercely to the task of preparing for the enemy attack. An additional 
one thousand troops, making nearly twenty-two hundred men now 
at the fort, were rushed there, along with carpenters, artificers, and 
shipwrights, while couriers on fast horses dashed off with their sep- 
arate warnings to the key officials: the colonial governors, Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson of the Indian superintendency, and the supply masters 
at Albany. But the enemy cannon began-pounding the fort before 
these preparations had been completed. French soldiers filtered into 
the forests about the doomed outpost, French war vessels seized 
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command of Lake George, and everywhere Frenchmen hurried to 
bring up the cannon and complete the encirclement of the fort. At 
first Webb followed the progress of the siege through the messages 
of the scouts. Later, when the fort was surrounded, he gauged the 
situation by the pounding of the cannon. Their merciless thunder in- 
tensified his alarm, and fear soon paralyzed all constructive action at 
his camp. 

George Bartman shared more intimately than did any of his asso- 
ciates the thoughts of his commander. Regularly during this crisis he 
opened Webb’s dispatches and read them to the nervous commander; 
many times he penned Webb’s instructions to the supply depots at 
Albany. Bartman is revealed by these letters as an able, efficient, and 
loyal aide-de-camp, whose capacity was completely recognized by 
his very worried chief. 

Bartman’s letters dramatize Webb’s relations with the three im- 
portant centers of the command. First, all of the letters reflect panic 
and fear at headquarters. They disclose, often in the form of hour- 
by-hour reports, the nervous excitement under which Webb and his 
staff worked during the seven days of the siege. Second, many of 
these letters were sent to Colonel Monro and were carried through 
enemy lines by daring scouts who risked their lives to get the 
messages to the Fort. Several of them fell into enemy hands. Third, 
the remaining Bartman letters concerned the mobilization of men 
and supplies at Albany. These dispatches were sent to Gabriel Chris- 
tie, the assistant deputy quartermaster general, who then was sta- 
tioned at Albany. Ordinarily Christie was charged with handling the 
supplies and provisioning the raw recruits as they arrived from the 
neighboring colonies, but in this crisis he forwarded orders to the 
governors, supervised the mobilization around Albany, and prepared 
the back lines for the eventualities of a retreat if all forts on the fron- 
tier should fall. Bartman’s dispatches provided the major source of 
information upon which Christie depended to judge the progress of 
the siege at Fort William Henry. Through Christie, Bartman’s story 
of the disaster spread to all parts of America and became the factual 
basis for many newspaper accounts. 

Not until July 30, apparently, did General Webb become aware 
of the need for reinforcements at Fort William Henry. On that day 
Bartman wrote Christie asking for help: 
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Sir Fort Edward July 30th, 1757 

General Webb finding it necessary for the Militia of this Province to 
march, has accordingly given orders for them to repair immediately to 
Fort Edward, and has directed me to acquaint you, that as soon as Sir 
Wm. Johnson shall have sent an equal number of his Regt. to relieve 
the present Garrison at Albany, you will send the said Garrison up to 
this — under the Command of their proper Officers, excepting such 
Invalids of the Regular Regts. as are not able to march, who must be 
posted in the Fort, and as the Genl. imagines they will consist chiefly of 
the Royal Americans, he would have Lt. Baillie remain there untill fur- 
ther orders. 

The Cols. of Militia, are, Martinus Hoffman, Johannes Hardenburgh, 
Thos. Ellison, and Thos De Key, Esqrs., the first of them that arrives at 
Albany you will order from the General to proceed to the different 
Posts on this River, which he is to relieve with an equal number of 
Militia, and the remainder are to march up to this place where there are 
strong Lines prepar’d for them. 

The General desires you will furnish them with what Carriages may 
be necessary on their March, and prevent any delays to the utmost of 
your power. 

Your favor of the 28th of this Month I received yesterday Ev. after 
my return from Fort Wm. Henry, and Mr. Hans has had a proper Lec- 
ture as a warning. 


[P.S.] If the Lt. Governor should arrive before any of the Cols. of Mili- 
tia, you will acquaint him with the Generals orders, and desire him to 
put them in execution with the said Cols. 

You will please to forward the inclosed by expresses in the most ex- 
peditious manner. 

You will also acquaint Mr. Leake that there is to be no more Provisions 


sent up till further Orders, unless they may want it at Stillwater or the 
Half Moon. 


On August third the seriousness of the situation was even more 
impressed upon Webb. The following dispatches urge Christie to 
hasten the reinforcements and encourage Monro to be of good spirit: 


[To Gabriel Christie] Fort Edward August 3d 1757 
Sir 

I am to acquaint you it is General Webbs order that as soon as the 
Militia shall have march’d into Albany, the Troops of which the present 
Garrison consists, are to proceed with their respective officers to join the 
Army at Fort Edward without the least delay. They have fir’d the Sig- 
nals of the approach of the Enemy at Fort Wm. Henry, the General 
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therefore desires you will do every _— in ie _— to forward the 
raising of the Militia; after they have reliev’d our Troops at Albany and 
the different Posts on Hudsons River, the remainder is to proceed to 


this Place. 


[P.S.] On the receipt of this you will please to send off an Express to 
the different Colonels of Militia with this intelligence, and to hasten 
them up with their respective Regts. as fast as possible. 


[To Gabriel Christie] Fort Edwd. August 3d. 2 in Evening 
Sir 

The Enemy is landed with a large Army to the attack of Fort Wm. 
Henry, it is General Webbs orders therefore, that you do immediately 
send off the Garrison from Albany without waiting to be reliev’d; you 
are likewise to send up all the Militia that are ready to march, and send 
another Express to Sir Wm. acquainting him of this, and that the Gen- 
eral desires his immediate presence, with what Men and Indians he can 
collect, also send an Express to the Lieut. Governor, and Colonels of 
Militia. The Troops that move up are not to bring any Baggage but their 
Blanketts, and “a forc’d Marches. 


[To George Monro] Wed Ev., the 3d. 4 after four 
Sir 

Your letter Genl. Webb receiv’d by the two Rangers of Rogers’s Com- 
pany about one o’clock. we have just fir’d the two minute Guns repeated 
each quarter of an hour to shew you we knew your situation; but as for 
determining any further the General cannot till he has more particular 
intelliegence from you, which he desires you will take every oppor- 
tunity of giving him. The signals would have been answer’d early in the 
morning, but that nobody who heard them could give a proper account 
how they were fir’d, and soon after they became promiscuous. Six 
Rangers were sent off to you to enquire into your situation, and acquaint 
us therewith, and whether the communication was cutt off between the 
two Forts. The General doubts not but every thing will be done for the 
best on yours and Colonel Youngs part, and is determin’d to assist you as 
soon as possible with the whole army if requir’d. We have as yet no 
Alarums here from the Enemy. This goes by three of Putnams Rangers 
with orders to destroy it if likely to be taken. 

I am Sir, with most sincere wishes for your safety till we can come to 
your assistance... 


Meanwhile, Webb had received news from the besieged fort which 
Bartman passed on to Christie in a letter dated “11—at night.” 
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[To Gabriel Christie] F. Edwd. Augst 3d. 11—at night. 
Sir 

We have just receiv’d yours by Daniel Burk, and am to acquaint you 
that F: W: Henry was this morning invested by a large body of Indians 
and Canadians; and a little after day break a large number of Boats 
landed with Troops and Artillery within sight of the Fort. A Canadian 
Prisr. one of our small Scouts has just brought in informs us their num- 
bers amount to 11,000, with 36 pieces of Cannon and five Mortars at 
least. all Communication is at present cutt off between us, there has 
been a Continual fire of Artillery and Small Arms till a little before Sun 
set when it ceas’d, but we know not what has been the Issue, we are in 
No situation to assist them, not having above fifteen hundred men in all 
at this place. 

Please to forward the inclos’d by express to the Lt. Govr. if not come 
up, you will also acquaint the Captains of Militia (for I know none of 
them) that it is General Webbs orders they march immediately with all 
the force they can collect to this place, with regard to the Garrison I do 
suppose it is on its march before this as the nights are fine. you will be so 
good as to write an Account of this to all the Governors by General 
Webbs orders, desiring they will ene ges Bu all the Force they 
possibly can, as likewise to the Colonels of Militia, as the fate of this 
Colony depends upon it. 

Capt. Ord writes by this opportunity for Ammunition, for the car- 
riage of which you will supply Waggons with all haste. The Whaleboats 
need not be sent up. let the General know by Express when we may 
expect a reinforcement. 

If Sir Wm. Johnson is not set out please likewise to acquaint him. 


[P.S.] desire Mr. Turner not to send up the money. 


At noon of the next day Webb replied to Monro’s call for as- 
sistance. He did not think it “prudent” to send help until the arrival 
of the reinforcements now on their way from Albany. 


[To George Monro] Fort Edward August 4th., 12 oclock at Noon 
Sir 


I am directed by General Webb to acknowledge the receipt of three 
of your Letters, two bearing Date about nine yesterday morning, and 
one about six in the Evening by two Rangers, which are the only men 
that have got in here, except two yesterday morning with your first 
acquainting him of the Enemy being in sight. He has order’d me to 
acquaint you he does not think it prudent (as you know his Strength at 
this place) to attempt a Junction or to assist you till reinfore’d by the 
Militia of the Colonies, for the immediate march of which repeated Ex- 
presses have been sent. One of our Scouts brought in a Canadian Prisr. 
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last night from the investing Party which is very large, and have pos- 
sess’d all the Grounds five miles on this side of Fort Wm Henry. The 
number of the Enemy is very considerable, the Prisr. says eleven Thou- 
sand and have a large Train of Artillery with Mortars and were to open 
their Batteries this day. The General thought proper to give you this 
intelligence, that in case he should be so unfortunate from the delays of 
the Militia not to have it in his power to give you timely Assistance, you 
might be able to make the best Terms were left in your power. The 
Bearer is a Serjt. of the Connecticut Forces and if [he] is happy enough 
to get in will bring advices from you. we keep continual Scouts going 
to endeavor to get in, or bring intelligence from you. 


The foregoing letter was taken from the boot of the dead dispatch 
carrier and forwarded, with great courtesy, to Monro by the com- 
mander of the enemy forces, thus emphasizing the hopelessness of 
the situation. In the evening Webb told Christie that the fort was im- 
periled, and by morning the situation had become so serious that he 
gave up hope of saving the fort. 


[To Gabriel Christie] F. E. Aug., 4th., 8 Evening. 
Sir 

Yours of this Morning I have receiv’d and read to the General, he ap- 
proves of every thing you have done in regard to the Militia, and doubts 
not but om will do all in your power to forward them. 

The firing has continued all day at the Lake very briskly till about 3 
hours before Sun Sett. We have tried all means to get letters into them, 
but have not yet heard of any succeeding, all that have attempted it have 
been drove in but two who we know nothing of, and say it is impossible 
from the numbers of the Enemy all thro the Woods. 

The Genl. desires you will send up what Carriages you can collect by 
some of the Militia, and stop the Whale Boats, but Mr. Lesslie writes by 
this Express to do it so will save you the trouble. 

The General desires you will repeat the expresses in his Name to the 
Cols. of Militia and Governors if they do not get in motion with their 
Troops this Country must be lost. 


[To Gabriel Christie] Fort Edwd. Augst. sth, 1757. 
Sir 

Your last favor by the Post I have just received which I communicated 
to the General, who thinks as well as myself that nothing more can be 
done to forward the Militia, and if they will not come up they must 
submitt to (what some of them probably would have no great objection 
to) a French Government. The General desires nothing more may be 
sent up of any kind but empty Carriages. 
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[P.S.] There was no firing yesterday Evening at the Lake, but renew’d 
with redoubled vigour and noise this morning, can you conceive our 
Situation and distress on their accounts? to be within hearing of it and 
knowing the odds they have to oppose, and yet not be able to give them 
any Assistance. Sir Wm. nor any of the Militia yet arriv’d. 


By the sixth the military situation looked better and notes were 
dispatched to Monro looking forward to “victory” and to Christie 
asking him to lose no time in sending the militia. 


[To George Monro] Fort Edward August 6th, 1757 
Sir 


Yours of this morning 6 oclock we have receiv’d and I am directed by 
General Webb to acquaint you that as we have now got together by the 
March of the Militia in the highest = three Armies of five thousand 
Men in different parts of the Woods he shall set out in the night with 
the whole join’d together, and make no doubt of cutting the Enemy 
entirely off. 

I am, Dear Sir, till I have the pleasure of seeing you to partake of the 
Victory... 


[P.S.] We shall bring a Field Train. 
The Bearer if pursued is order’d to make away with the Letter. 


[To Gabriel Christie] Fort Edward August 6th, 1757 
1 oClock day 
Sir 


Your favor of the sth. 12 in the Forenoon, I have receiv’d this morn- 
ing by Sir Wm. Johnson and send off an Express with this. you will be 
pleas’d to forward the inclos’d as directed with the utmost Expedition 
to Mr. Hancock, as likewise that to the Contractors; Be pleas’d to ac- 
quaint the Cols. of Militia that it is the Generals particular desire that 
they make no unnecessary Halts or er on their way here but move 
up with the greatest haste. The firing still continues very heavy at Fort 
Wm. Henry. Pray God they may hold out till we can march to their 
assistance, but am afraid the delays of the Militia, will put it out of their 
or our power. 


[To Gabriel Christie] Fort Edward August 7th. 1757 
Sir 

I am directed by General Webb to desire you will once more send off 
Expresses to the Colonels of Militia near Albany, and the Governors of 
the several Provinces acquainting them that if they do [not] immedi- 
ately order their respective Militia to join the Troops now here under 
the Command of General Webb; this whole Country must be deserted 
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and given up to the Enemy, as nothing but an immediate retreat from 
this place (if they do not put it in their power to proceed to the relief of 
Fort Wm. Henry by assisting them with numbers) can save them from 
being cutt off by the superior strength of the Enemy. I at the same time 
send orders for those on the Road to move up without delay. 


[To George Monro] Fort Edward August 8th. 1757 6:Evening. 
Sir 

I am directed by General Webb to acquaint you, that it is entirely 
owing to the delay of the Militia that he has not yet mov’d up to your 
Assistance, but as he has now got a party of them and expects a thousand 
more tomorrow, you may depend, upon their arrival, that he will not fail 
to march to your Assistance; you will upon hearing him engag’d consult 
with Col. Young how you can b saihiog a vigorous sally from the 
Camp best support his Attack. We have sent repeated Letters but are 
sorry only one has got in, tho we hope none have fallen into the En- 
emys hands, as most of the parties have returnd but were all closel 
pursued. We shall have about an hundred and fifty Indians with Sir 
Wm. Johnson, but shall keep them nigh us to prevent any mistake. We 
wish most heartily that you may be able to hold out a little longer, and 
hope soon to have it in our power to relieve you from your present dis- 
agreeable situation, tho we are inform’d by a Prisr. we took the first 
Evening of the Enemy’s landing, that they are eleven Thousand strong. 
On the receipt of this the General desires you will send off several Ex- 
presses to acquaint him thereof, likewise what you judge the Enem 
numbers to be, and how long you think you could hold out against the 
present Cannonading. 


The aid, however, came too late. A sad little note from Bartman 
to Christie on the ninth tells of the capitulation of the Fort, and two 
days later the dreadful news of the massacre of the wretched soldiers 
went to Albany. 


[To Gabriel Christie] Fort Edward August gth. 1757 
Sir 

Seven oclock this morning the Fort Capitulated, tomorrow I suppose 
we shall have some of them round us here, The General desires you will 
forward all the Militia, and send up what Pork and bread you can pos- 
sibly spare from Albany with the greatest Expedition. 


[To Gabriel Christie] Fort Edward August 11th. 1757 
Sir 
I am to acquaint you that notwithstanding the Terms of Capitulation 
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that our Troops made at Fort Wm. Henry, which were that they were 
to march out with all the Honors of War, The Indians of the Enemy, 
(you may imagine not without the Connivance of the French) fell upon 
them at setting out yesterday morning with their spears &c and after 
having strip’d both officers and Men, murder’d the Women and Children, 
and taken off several Prisoners began to massacre the whole who [co]uld 
not save themselves by flight; in this distressing situation the greatest 
part of them came yesterday at ten oclock into our Camp and have con- 
tinue’d dropping in till this time. Col. Monro, Col. Young, and several 
other officers and soldiers remain there under the protection of the 
French till they can come off safely, if safety there can be with such 
violaters of solemn Treaties. 

The General desires you will send up the Cloathing of the 35th. and 
6oth. Regts. if they have any spare ones at Albany, as the poor wretches 
have not a rag to their Backs. ‘There will be no occasion for Mr. Turner 
or Mr. Leakes moving their papers, as we imagine the French will be 
oblig’d to retreat to gather in their Harvest. Mr. Dies is order’d down 
immediately. 

The General desires you will stop all the Provincial Troops that you 
may find coming from this place, and take the Arms away from such as 
have them with them, taking the name of the person and what Province 
he belongs to. The Men themselves must remain at Albany till further 
Orders, and you will endeavor to make their Commissarys supply them 
with Clothes. 


[P.S.] I have receiv’d yours of yesterday with the inclos’d. 


[To Gabriel Christie] Fort Edward August 13th. 1757 
Sir 

Both yours I receiv’d this morning at one oclock Express, and am to 
acquaint you that the General approves of hiring a number of Waggons 
till further orders, for which purpose he has wrote to the Lieut. Gover- 
nor. All the Troops that were made Prisrs. at Fort Wm. Henry, not 
being to serve for the space of eighteen months, the General has given 
them leave to go to Albany so that the Cloathing need not be sent up 
here of the N. Americans and 35th. Regt. There will be no occasion to 
write to Sir John Sinclair to send more Teams from New England. The 
Ammunition in the Sloops the General would have taken into Store at 
Albany and remain there till further Orders, and desires you would send 


to stop the New England and other Militia from proceeding till we can — 


be better able to judge from the Motions of the Enemy whether their 
coming up will be necessary. The Teams and other Carriages the Gen- 
eral thinks proper to detain sometime longer till the present hurry of 
affairs may be over. Straglers are still dropping in by our firing the Great 
Guns every two hours to direct them, many would otherwise have 
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perish’d in the Woods who have come in following the report. Many 
are still missing. 


[P.S.] The arms are to be taken from all the Provincials who come down. 


One hundred thirty men were either killed or wounded in the 
siege, and among the wounded were the colonels and many of the 
lesser officers. Many of the “straglers” who ran into the woods were 
followed and killed by the Indians. Few escaped. 

Responsibility for this bloody debacle certainly rests heavily upon 
Daniel Webb. He had an army of nearly seven thousand troops, 
ample time to prepare his defenses, and the fortunate position of 
having established fortifications, better supply lines, and well-known 
country. Some responsibility, however, must be shared by William 
Pitt, the secretary of state who planned the 1757 campaign. Pitt had 
directed most British supplies, troops, and leadership to be concen- 
trated at Halifax for the campaign against Louisburg and Quebec. 
But the venture at first was held up in England, and later was aban- 
doned entirely because of unfavorable weather, “French weather” 
as some British soldiers described the unseasonable winds and rains. 
As a result, the French army was freed from danger of an attack in 
the north and was able to use its troops and generalship against Fort 
William Henry. William Pitt erred also in his choice of leaders. 
Webb was known for his poor record in 1756, when he abandoned 
forts in New York in another frontier panic. His mental health had 
been weakened as a result of this debacle and he had lost most of his 
respect for American troops as fighting men. Finally, Pitt had not 
supplied Webb with any subordinate officers of sufficient experience 
and rank so that he could have the advice and services of a second in 
command. Webb, like his commander-in-chief, Lord Loudoun, was 
heavily criticized for his part in the 1757 campaign. Both men were 
removed in the army reorganization which preceded the 1758 cam- 
paign. 


Joun A. Scoutz 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, = by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster's Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated, and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 


duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 


The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a — or continuing series should 


be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal, [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), J, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3¥. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), Pp. 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 


of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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